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Wherever the game is played, 
Rawlings basketballs have 
the perfect “feel” for the ball 
handling so necessary in 
modern basketball. The RSS 
and RLB are perfectly made 
for straighter shooting, accu- 
rate dribbling, surer finger- 
tip handling! 
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There’s More To The Game 
When You Play Refreshed 
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Rhodes Restaurant 


Peachtree at Rhodes Center 


FAMILY STYLE FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


“A MEAL AT RHODES IS LIKE A GOOD MEAL 
AT HOME” 
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in long playing life on 
every surface. 
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—the rugged J5-V! 


Here’s a safe football forecast. Again, it will be 
the J5-V in most of the nation’s 1951 leading 
college games—and in the big post-season Bowl 
Classics. Where smart football is played—there 
you will see the J5-V in action. Leading coaches 
and their players are familiar with the unmis- 
takable “feel” and performance of this Official 
Inter-collegiate Ball. It’s a product of Spalding’s 
special tannage, tough pebbled leather and pre- 


cision craftsmanship. 


Start your team right this year with the J5-V. 


(a) Sets the Pace 





Sports 
























. building is out of the ground, into the 
light; a child of the sun.” With these words 
Frank Lloyd Wright, the noted American architect, 
described the radiant, futuristic structures he has 
designed for Florida Southern College at Lakeland, 
the College of Tomorrow. 


The Florida Southern College administration building, designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, seen from across the waterdome on the 
campus. 
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By CLAY CODRINGTON 


Blending with tropical flowers, trees, shrubs, lawns 
and pools, the sun-splashed, tawny-colored buildings, 
set in a lakeside citrus grove, compose the most dra- 
matic college campus in the nation. 

When Florida Southern several years ago was faced 
with an urgent need for expansion, President Ludd 
M. Spivey knew that a two-sided problem was in- 
volved. How best could the institution be modernized 


for efficient operation, and should existing architec- | 


ture be perpetuated in new structures or replaced by 
a totally different form more in line with modern 
thought? 

In deciding against retaining existing architecture, 
Dr. Spivey solved the other half of the problem. He 
called upon Wright to design a modern, independent 
foundation well suited to the educational needs of the 
college. The design conceived by Wright was a unified 
campus instead of additional individual buildings. 

Of the 19-unit foundation that came from Wright’s 
drawing board, the chapel, library, administration 
building, three seminars and a waterdome have been 
completed. Under construction, and scheduled for 
completion in 1951, are an industrial arts building 
and a lakeshore swimming pool-amphitheater. 


“When building is completed,” Architectural Forum ‘| 


said, “the U. S. will have at least one example of the 
culturai value of organic buildings well suited to time, 
purpose and place.” 

Wright’s creations are a modern expression of the 
form-functioning-beauty formula. His buildings are 
characterized by lightness of structure, by horizontal 
lines, by a lack of crowding, and by an outdoor garden 
quality — all suited to the Florida climate. They ex- 


press his theory that movement and lines suggested | 


by terrain should be re-expressed in architectural 
design. 
Of Wright’s 300 projects, the Florida Southern cam- 
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pus is the largest and may prove to be 
his greatest. When the building pro- 
gram is completed, perhaps in 20 years, 
the structures, the creators declare, will 
bring people from all over the world to 
see them. Already the campus is one of 
the outstanding attractions in the state. 

Visitors, always welcome at the col- 
lege, usually are excited, surprised, 
puzzled or even astounded when view- 
ing the structures for the first time. 
The buildings never fail to make an 
impression, even if it is the occasion- 
ally unfavorable one that “they’re too 
modern for me.” 

Wright’s departure from conven- 
tional form is particularly emphasized 
in the chapel. A trellis-lined tower, 
replacing the traditional steeple, gives 
a partial openness to the sky and free- 
dom for ranging thought. Light filters 
in through colored glass inserts in the 
block structure of the walls. Unity of 
speaker and audience is achieved by 
the fact that none of the 1,000 seats is 
more than 50 feet from the V-shaped 
pulpit, which can be removed for secu- 
lar programs. 

The library reading room is semi- 
circular, with three long curved tables 
occupying terraced levels —and so ar- 
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ranged that students do not face one 
another. Light and air enter through 
horizontal window slits overhead. In 
the administration building, two-story 
window panels reach from ground to 
ceiling, but sunlight is diffused by over- 
hangs. Esplanades, or covered walk- 
ways, connect all buildings to protect 
pedestrians from rain and sun. 

In addition to the Wright structures 
on the campus there is a new 18-build- 
ing unit containing housing and eating 
facilities for students and faculty 
members. 

Designed by Robert Law Weed, of 
Miami, the units are bright, cheerful, 
modern, economical of construction and 
comfortable to live in. With airy 
breezeways and shaded areas, they, 
too, were designed for Florida living 
and are as attractive as can be found 
at any college. 

The two conventional brick buildings 
and the acres of citrus trees that com- 
posed the entire campus when Dr. 
Spivey became president in 1925 have 
been retained. The buildings are used 
as classrooms and women’s dormitories. 

When founded in 1885 Florida South- 
ern was a tiny, struggling debt-ridden 
school with four teachers and 58 stu- 


DR. LUDD M. SPIVEY 
President of Florida Southern College 


dents. Today, there are 45 buildings 
with 10 more planned for construction 
in the future, a year-round enrollment 
of 2,400 and a faculty and staff of 125. 
Florida Southern is a four-year, co- 
(Continued on page 10) 


One of several new modernistic sorority houses on east campus of Florida Southern College at Lakeland, Fla. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


educational, liberal arts college offi- 
cially accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Although it is Methodist, most 
of the major religions of the world are 
represented on the campus. 

Students in 1950 came from 34 states 
and 16 foreign countries. The latter, 
who give the campus somewhat of an 
international atmosphere, quickly feel 
at home because of the special orien- 
tation program set up to help them be- 
come adjusted in new surroundings. 

Many classes and other functions are 
held on the lawns or beneath citrus 
trees throughout the year, and instruc- 
tion in such outdoor subjects as water 
skiing, horseback riding and other ac- 
tivities is provided. There is inter- 
collegiate competition in several sports, 
including crew. The lake at the edge 
of the campus serves as a classroom for 
water skiers and a training area for 
crew members. 

Through its Community College and 
adult education department night 
classes, Florida Southern extends its 
educational facilities into towns and 
cities within a radius of 50 miles and 
offers hundreds of adults a chance for 
self-improvement or work on degrees. 

Florida Southern in its 65 years of 
existence has grown and expanded to 
become one of the most progressive and 
beautiful of the nation’s smaller col- 
leges, and will continue its growth to 
serve youth through education. 





ATHLETICS AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By RUSSELL J. FEE, JR. 


HE development of intramural and 

varsity athletics at Florida South- 
ern College in the five years since 
World War II has been based on the 
conviction that a sound education must 
create an opportunity for individual 
proficiency in both athletic and aca- 
demic fields. However, the unprece- 
dented demands of the post-war years 
found Florida Southern, like its coun- 
terparts in the hundreds of small col- 
leges throughout the country, with a 
plant designed for pre-war enrollments 
and posed problems that could not be 
solved overnight without unlimited fi- 
nancial resources and infallible fore- 
sight. 

Questions of proper housing, feed- 
ing, classroom and laboratory facilities 
vied with increased demands on the 
faculty, libraries and administration for 
priority. Not the least of these was the 
problem posed by the need for an ex- 
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Samuel W. Luce, Director of Intra- 
mural Activities, is a member of the Class 
of 1941 at Florida Southern College. He 
joined the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion in 1942, was an athletic instructor 
with the AAF during World War II, and 
rejoined the department in 1946. 





panded physical education program, 
one that would provide the physical 
training necessary for academic pro- 
ficiency and yet would not seriously 
restrict development in the other divi- 
sions. 

The solution that Florida Southern 
College advanced was a compromise 
made possible by a fortunate combi- 
nation of climate and a co-operative 
faculty and administrative organiza- 
tion. It was not intended to be a per- 
manent answer to the problem and it 
was not without its disadvantages. It 
has served, however, to fulfill the insti- 
tution’s obligations to its students dur- 
ing a critical period. It has provided 
each student with the opportunity to 
engage in athletic activities so that he 
may function as a balanced individual, 
and in the process it has engaged the 
attention of 40 per cent of the student 
body exclusive of required courses. 

What was the answer? It was to con- 
centrate attention on those activities 
which would utilize the advantages of 
this semi-tropical climate and simul- 
taneously relieve pressure on pre-war 
gymnasium and classroom facilities. As 
a consequence, the intramural and var- 
sity schedules are particularly strong 
in outdoor activities. Only basketball 
has received emphasis as an indoor 
sport and whenever possible the pre- 
season training is conducted on stand- 
ard courts under sunny skies. 

In 1946, Florida Southern’s slate of 
intercollegiate activities was confined 
to basketball and baseball. In the fol- 
lowing four years, through the efforts 
of Athletic Directors Richard B. Mor- 
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land and J. A. Battle, it has expanded 
to a well rounded program including 
crew, cross country, track, golf, and 
tennis. In the 1948-49 season the col- 
lege was admitted to Dixie Conference 
competition. 

None of the sports which now com- 
prise the intercollegiate program de- 
mand particularly heavy investments 
in equipment, despite the general and 
erroneous conclusion that rowing is a 
sport for heavily endowed institutions. 
Football is conspicuous by its absence, 
Florida Southern learned earlier that 
a small college cannot maintain a win- 
ning grid squad on a limited budget 
without forsaking a balanced physical 
education program. It was a choice be- 
tween becoming a one-sport school, 
complete with subsidies and large fi- 
nancial risks, or maintaining a wide 
choice of activities with competition 
open to all on a simon-pure basis. The 
success of the college’s intercollegiate 
program the past two years testifies 
to the soundness of the decision. 

In the 1948-49 season the Moccasin 
baseball squad, under Coach Vince 
Granell, won the Dixie Conference 
championship against squads from 
Florida State University, Stetson Uni- 
versity, the University of Tampa, Rol- 
lins College, Howard College, and Mer- 
cer University. Last year Florida 
Southern was runner-up. 

In basketball the “Midget Mocs,” 
under the leadership of Coach Mor- 
(Continued on page 51) 

> 
Reading clockwise from top right: 

The Water Moccasin rowing crews from 
Florida Southern College. 

Florida Southern’s varsity crew in a 
practice session race. 

M. Roy Couch, rowing coach. 

The varsity rowing crew pitches in to 
apply the skin to the “O. P. Tschudy,” 
FSC’s first venture in shell construction. 

The Florida Southern College baseball 
squad. 

The 1949-50 Dixie Conference _bas- 
ketball champs, affectionately called the 
‘Midget Mocs.” 

One of the outstanding netters with 
Florida Southern College, George Win- 
chell, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Florida Southern coeds go through an 
intricate routine during a water skiing 
class on Lake Hollingsworth. 

Florida Southern College cheerleaders, 
Clo Anne Watkins, left, and Shirley 
Rhodes, “Miss Florida of 1949.” 

Florida Southern College girls’ intra- 
mural volleyball team. 

Presentation of the Dixie Conference 
basketball trophy to members of the var- 
sity squad. 

Florida Southern’s varsity rowing crew 
(foreground) shown winning the second 
annual Founder’s Week Regatta last year 
on Lake Hollingsworth. 

A “typical” class of water skiers at 
Florida Southern College pose before les- 
sons on the shores of their Lake Hollings- 
worth “classroom.” 
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= Editorials gj 


Thought for the New Year 


Dr. Alexander Guerry, former president of the Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee, once remarked that 
one of the chief objectives of any educational institu- 
tion should be to give its students a sense of values. 


The school athletic program probably affects the 
thinking of more students than any other single school 
activity. Ideas and attitudes acquired by the boys and 
girls who play and who watch our athletic contests 
usually become a part of the adult personality. Writ- 
ten or spoken words mean little to youth; deeds of 
those they admire are powerful influences; and some- 
how despite our carefully chosen words about how to 
distinguish between what is valuable and what is of 
little worth, youth has the strange power of discarding 
what we say and of knowing from what we do what 
we really believe is important. 


The school administrator might profitably ask him- 
self questions like these. Does the handling of the 
athletic events in my school tend to develop a false 
sense of values? Do the students feel that the athletic 
program is the most important activity of the school 
sponsors? Do the graduates of my school prefer to 
attend a second-class university because it happens to 
have a first-class football team? Will their interest as 
alumni in my school and in the university they attend 
be confined to insisting that the coach produce a win- 
ning football or basketball team? In short, do the 
students in my school understand that the athletic 
competition is just a side show and not the main event 
in the school program? 


The athletic coach might well do some soul search- 
ing and ask himself a few questions. Do my players 
feel that they must win regardless of the way in which 
victory may be gained? Am I teaching my players 
that it is smart to break a regulation or a rule of the 
game as long as there is a good chance that they will 
not get caught? Do my players believe that “good guys 
don’t win?” Have I yielded to pressure to play a boy 
at the risk of permanent physical injury? Are the ath- 
letic contests in which my players participate labora- 
tories for teaching youth discourtesy and bad man- 
ners? 


And so the list might go on and on. Never did our 
country need citizens more whose sense of values is 
true — citizens who know how and who are willing to 
put first things first. If America is to have such citi- 
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zens, in the words of Dr. Guerry, our educational insti- 
tutions must not “undermine the very objectives they 
are created to achieve.” 


The New Year is a good time to take stock — to 
evaluate what we are doing. 
— From the TSSAA News 


Good Sportsmanship Week 


The Board of Control of the Wisconsin Interschol- 
astic Athletic Association has designated, the week of 
January 14-20 as Good Sportsmanship Week. The 
Governor of the state has been asked to declare this 
week as Good Sportsmanship Week for Wisconsin. 


Every member school of the Wisconsin association 
is being asked to observe Good Sportsmanship Week 
with appropriate programs in both the school and 
community. The theme of the observance is GOOD 
SPORTSMANSHIP IS GOOD CITIZENSHIP. School 
assembly periods, PTA meetings, service clubs, and 
other community organizations will hear talks and 
discussions bearing on the theme that training good 
sportsmen will develop good citizens. 


The Coaches Code of Ethics, which is reproduced 
below, is a sample of some of the excellent materia 
that is being used in this state-wide emphasis on gooc 
sportsmanship. 


THE COACH’S CODE OF ETHICS 


1. My first consideration shall be the welfare of the 
boys. My leadership shall be wholesome and con- 
tribute to cleaner living, better health habits and a 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Season after season, All Star basketball shoes con- 
tinue to gain in popularity with more and more coaches. The reason? 


They want their teams to win games. The fit, comfort and long wear that's built @Q 


into All Stars means the surer footwork that so often decides the close contests. When 
you specify All Stars, you've specified the best — the proven best — for your players! 


Only ALL STARS provide all these Features: 


LIGHTWEIGHT, minimizing fatigue... DOUBLE STRENGTH TOE 
GUARD, for longer wear... FULL LENGTH SPONGE INSOLE with 
CUSHION HEEL AND ARCH SUPPORT to safeguard against bone bruises 
and foot weariness... HIGH PEG TOP gives perfect ankle support... 
REINFORCED EYELETS won't pull out . .. FOOT-FITTING LAST pro- 
vides maximum comfort...and famous NON-MARKING MOLDED 
OUTSOLE assures positive, non-slip traction on all kinds of floors. 
YOUR CHOICE of two popular All Star models: WHITE OLYMPIC with 
color trim, as illustrated; and BLACK CANVAS. 
COLORED LACES available in all preferred school colors, including: Maroon, 
Yellow, Orange, Green, Scarlet, Gold, Royal Blue, — 
BIG FEET no problem! Your « 
dealer stocks or can get 
quick delivery of All 
Stars in sizes 14, 
15,16 and 17. 


| CONVERSE 
Chk Jeno 
ALL STAR 


remcnea Yo. / Pashetball Shoe BASKETBALL SHOES 
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BASKETBALL SCOUTING 


HE day of hoping for breaks and 

depending on luck in basketball 
has vanished. Instead there has ap- 
peared a well grounded, versatile at- 
tack both on offense and defense. How 
can a coach intelligently plan an at- 
tack and defense for an opponent? By 
scouting! 

Scouting a team can be aeccom- 
plished via two approaches: (1) Direct 
Scouting, (2) Indirect Scouting (done 
by professional scouts, friends, or by 
film). 

Each year scouting becomes a more 
integral part of the basketball picture. 
It is a part of the swiftly increasing 
intensity of the game brought on by 
pressure for a winning team. This pres- 
sure is applied indirectly, but constant- 
ly, by friends and alumni of the school. 
It makes for more intensive training 
and specialization in the basketball 
coaching field. The day of coaching 
basketball as a part-time job is practi- 
cally over. A coach can no longer 
afford to send his boys into a contest 
partially or totally blind to.the poten- 
tialities of the opponents. Basketball 
is becoming big business and certainly 
the financial remuneration should not 
be overlooked. Larger playing arenas 
would help immensely to supplement 
the annual basketball budget at most 
schools. 

Basketball, like everything else, has 
its peculiarities, its individualities and 
its styles. The players have these as- 
pects as do the different coaches. Play- 
ers seldom change their technique but 
coaches, with a change in personnel, 
will sometimes vary in their style. 

In scouting we like to look for the 
following major items and then out- 
line the report accordingly: 

1. Type of Team Offense 

2. Individual Offense 

3. Type of Team Defense 

4. Individual Defense 

5. Summary Notes 

Team Offense 

Immediately upon the start of the 
game the scout should note what kind 
of scoring setup they use. Is it a single 
post (3 in-2 out), close in double post, 
wide double post (2 in-3 out)? Then 
note positions the individual players 
like in the above setup used. These 
listed above are the most common types 


By BOB POLK 





Coach Polk started playing basketball 
in the 4th grade at Tell City, Indiana, and 
continued through four years of college 
at Evansville. During a large part of his 
service in World War II he helped coach 
basketball at Georgia Tech, where he 
became an assistant coach after the war. 
After one year he came to Vanderbilt as 
head coach. 

P.S. The Editor remembers with pleas- 
ure our association at Georgia Tech. 





but there are others such as the T with 
a 3 out, one post man on free throw 
line, the other roving underneath 
basket. 

In the single post what position does 
the center like to take? Can he shoot 
with either hand? What are his strong 
points after he receives the ball? Does 
he feed well? An important item to 
note is the point at which their patterns 
start. This will tell us where to begin 
pressing if that is the type defense 
chosen. A most important person to 
note is the floor general, the boy who 
makes the team go. He usually does 
most of the ball handling. 

Of course, the ultimate patterns are 
carefully noted; whether there are 
weaves, guards around, single, double 
or triple screening. Whether they fast 
break all the time, occasionally, or slow 
break, should immediately be noticed 
with a special emphasis on their re- 
bounders and favorite receivers. 

In this offensive observation the 


Basketball Coach, Vanderbilt University 


scout should also note handy tip-off 
formation, the favorite receivers of 
tipping and the predominant direction 
of the tipped ball. Most of the obser- 
vation of the above will be made on 
the jump-ball situations. 

Individual Offense 

Much detection can be noted in the 
warm-up drills on certain individuals. 
These notes should specify the heights, 
weights of the players and what style 
of shooters they are. 

Once the ball game has started the 
scout should note the footwork, style 
of shooting, whether the player is a 
natural right or left hander, and wheth- 
er he can move both ways. Many times 
certain players like to move in but one 
direction. Detection of this habit will 
enable a coach to plan an effective de- 
fensive position. As mentioned earlier, 
the scout will follow closely the floor 
general. What kind of overall ball 
handlers are the players? Does the 
floor general have any ball handling 
weakness? 

In the individual it is well to recog- 
nize his favorite scoring and shooting 
spots, his feinting and dribbling, his 
starts and stops. 

Type of Team Defense 

Note immediately the type of defense 
being employed. The scout should no- 
tice whether it is an individual man- 
for-man, switching man-to-man or a 
collapsing defense at certain points. 
Also, do they use a strict zone or par- 
tial zone? What type of a zone do they 
use? Since there are many types such 
as 3-2, 2-3, 2-1-2, and 1-2-2, it is well 
to detect this so coach will better know 
how to employ an offense. 

Certainly it should be observed the 
point at which the defense makes its 
initial contact. Is it a pressing defense 
all-over or does the defense pick up 
at mid-court? If they do switch, where 
and on what occasions? If they use a 
fast break special note should be made 
of their rebounders and where the 
initial pass goes. On the other hand, 
do they vary in defenses? At what 
point do they vary the defense? And, 
which types do they vary? 

Individual Defense 

Many times certain players will have 

individual weaknesses. These should 
(Continued on next page) 
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be analyzed very quickly as you may 
be able to capitalize on these points. 
For instance, if a man is weak at foot- 
work, your team will probably be able 
to do a lot of faking and driving. Also, 
if he takes his eyes off his man your 
players will be able to go around him. 
What kind of body position does the 
player have, and does he keep his 
hands up? 

Some defenders fade off a man when 
they realize their own slowness. Cer- 
tainly a detailed account should be 
made so the coach can take advantage 
of whatever possibilities this maneuver 
offers. 

Summary Report 


For the concluding notes the scout 
should make close observation of the 
playing facilities, baskets, lights, tim- 
ing devices, scorers’ table and con- 
dition of floor. Many times certain 
places have peculiarities that deal with 
one or all of the above. 

It is well also to have diagrams of 
their pet out-of-bounds plays both 
under the basket and on the sides. 
Jump ball situations should be dia- 
grammed also. 

In concluding this report the scout 
may make a few brief statements as to 
the temperament and competitive spirit 
of the scouted team. 





JUST 
PUBLISHED 


for Coaches 
and Players— c : | 
PROGRESSIVE BASKETBALL: 


Methods and Philosophy 


by Everett S. Dean 
Basketball Coach, Stanford University 


PROGRESSIVE 
BASKETBALL 





A modernized and up-to-date revision of PRO- 
GRESSIVE BASKETBALL, this book treats 
basketball not only as an athletic game, but 
also as an educational experience. That the 
real task is ‘“‘to coach boys first and basketball 
second” is established early in the text. Dean 
examines the coach’s opportunities, responsi- 
bilities, and value to the school and society. 
He presents the coaching philosophies of 19 
leading coaches. Finally, he analyzes his coach- 
ing methods, including Stanford University’s 
offense and defense. Diagrams, 56 pp. photos, 
271 pp. text, 5144” x 8”. 


Send for your copy today by using coupon below! 
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* 
| Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M-SCA-151 | 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. l 
| Please send me a copy of PROGRESSIVE BASKET- | 
BALL: Methods and Philosophy, for FREE examination. | 
| After five days I will either send you my check for 
| + son a pe ey wd — and packing, or 
return the book without further obligation. 
I SAVE POSTAGE: If remittance accompanies order, we 
| “4 = oe and packing charges. Money back if 
| not satisfied, 


SO Waa er ee eH | 
| ot 9 ROR eR pe a EERE TE RE 
| 1) SERIES ae” | | eee 

*NOTE: Discount to recognized educational institutions | 


on quantity purchase for class use. i 
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4 Great Name in Clothing 





“SUITS THE SOUTH” 











‘P10 “MADISON SQUARE GARDEN ... 





Zo THE SAN FRANCISCO AUDITORIUM... 





AMERICA’S FINEST GYM FLOORS DEMAND 


yard STAR gym finish 


T.eading architects have specified it for years—-contractors have used it on 
thousands of gym floors, big and small—the nation’s top coaches and ath- 
letic directors swear by it. In the floor treatment field, that description 
fits just one product --- HILLY ARD’S Star GYM FINISH! 

STAR GYM, the first finish made especially for gym floors, gives an 
amazing combination of resilience, toughness and slip-resistance. Under 
its protection, gym floors stay clean and safe longer than you would 
believe possible — with a minimum of attention. é 

If you want the finest finish money can buy for your gym floor, specify 
Hillyard’s STAR Gym Finish. 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION, 
or CALL YOUR NEAREST 

“MAINTAINEER” 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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STARTING A GYMNASTIC PROGRAM 


By HARTLEY D. PRICE, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education, Florida State University 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


This concludes Dr. Price’s article on 
gymnastics. The first installment was 
carried in our December issue. 


ee 


A Check-Out Chart Is Valuable 
A check-out chart, listing various 

tricks, and with the children’s names 

in alphabetical order down the side of 
the chart is a valuable motivation de- 
vice. After a stunt has been success- 
fully executed the instructor checks it 

off against the performer’s name. A 

friendly, wholesome, competitive rival- 

ry tends to develop among the per- 
formers who wish to excel in check- 
offs. 

Safety 

1. Every safety precaution should be 
stressed. One of the first fundamen- 
tals taught is how to break a fall. 

2. All participants should become 
aware that hazards exist in gymnas- 
tics. 

3. Be alert for signs of fatigue. 

4. Rules should be set up so that cer- 
tain tricks like the flip flop cannot 
be tried until a designated number 
of progressive tricks have been 
checked off. 

5. New students should not be allowed 
to exert themselves too strenuously. 

6. Individuals should be taught how 
to spot each other. 

7. Everybody should be spotted at all 
times until the trick is mastered. 

8 The teaching cue, “DO NOT 
CHANGE YOUR MIND IN THE 
MIDDLE OF A TRICK!” should be 
stressed. 

9. Never work on the apparatus unless 
supervised. 

Make the Program Progressive 
After the troupe is fairly well estab- 

lished and has become acquainted with 
the procedure, the check-out chart 
should be arranged so that activities 
proceed from the simple to the complex 
in terms of the experience of the group. 
Then, when new members report for 
the activity, they will understand that 
tricks should be mastered in the desig- 
nated order. Long and steady practice 
is needed for the smooth performance 
of a trick or routine. 





Warm Up Thoroughly 

Each member of the troupe should 
limber up thoroughly before trying any 
of the more strenuous tricks. It is sug- 
gested that a program of calisthenics 
be led by a different child each day. A 
free hand routine, to be included in 
public demonstration, might prove mo- 
tivating for this phase of the program. 


Informal Atmosphere 
Manner of organization and method 

of presentation should be distinctly in- 

formal. Every opportunity is available 
for self-expression, and for the devel- 
opment of individual and group respon- 
sibility. The activity should be recrea- 
tive, interesting and satisfying. Interest 
is the keystone of effective learning. 

Factors to be taken into account in: 

clude: 

1. The first tricks learned should be 
such that they be readily performed 
by the average pupil with little prac- 
tice. 

2. The mastery of even elementary 
tumbling tends to take away the fear 
of falling; hence, the beginner is 
likely to approach the apparatus 
with confidence and assurance. 
Stunts on the apparatus might be 
presented to the group or individual 
who has considerable progress in 
tumbling. 


3. Demonstrate the trick as a whole 
and then break it down into parts. 
These parts should lead up progres- 
sively to the successful performance 
of the stunt. 

4. Proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex. 

5. After separate stunts have been 
learned the students should be en- 
couraged to create their own rou- 
tines. 

6. Foster a “try-try again” spirit; cour- 
age; initiative; and excellence “do 
your best.” 

7. Be alert to provide more _ success 

than failure to the learner. 

Type of Organization at 

Florida State University 
The learning environment becomes 

unique and stimulating to effective 

learning if it includes boys and girls of 
all ages ranging from the elementary 
school to the varsity gymnast. Such an 
atmosphere affords variation and su- 
pervision. Even difficult tricks execu- 
ted by the smaller members of the 
troupe stimulate the college students 
to learn. The younger members obtain 
high standards of performance in see- 
ing the Varsity team perform regularly. 

This learning situation has a pro- 
found psychological effect on both the 
children and the college student. Fear 
is eliminated and self-confidence is ac- 
quired. When sufficient equipment and 
facilities are acquired both groups 
might train together. It should be 
stressed, however, that each group stay 
in its own area. 

At first glance it might appear that 
pandemonium exists with so many us- 
ing so little equipment. Upon close 
observation, however, it will be noticed 
that everybody is busy at his or her 
level of ability. The beginners are co- 
operating closely with one of the col- 
lege students who has also been at- 
tracted to the program from the stand- 
point of teacher-development. The 
more advanced children are often 
working with the varsity gymnasts. The 
experience is valuable both to the child 
and the adult alike. The informality 
of the practice pays great dividends in 
increased interest, and maximum learn- 
ing accrues in the pleasant atmosphere 

(Continued on page 19) 
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CORES AGAIN / 


NTRODUCING THE NEW 


TOP NOTCH 
LAST-BILT 
; BASKETBALL 


Now, for the first time since the introduction of 
en- | 


u- | Wilson Last-Bilt construction—long acknowledged the 
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iad A finest type of basketball construction ever conceived— 
‘do | Wilson offers startling new basketball improvements. 
| These improvements, now built into the famous 
Wilson TOP NOTCH Official Basketball, mean 
straighter shooting, more accurate dribbling, faster, 

| more enjoyable play! See this new TOP NOTCH 


ive ball now ... sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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' —far superior to any other panel- 
ose adhesion method ever used and with 
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SPIRIT WINS 


By J. W. INGRAM 


Head Coach, Lexington (S. C.) High School 


ew is one of the most important 
phases of the game in high school 
circles. 

When we say that “Spirit Wins,” we 
not only mean that each individual 
must possess morale, but morals also. 
He must fully understand that his foot- 
ball career is short—two, three, or 
four years at the most. He must realize 
that he is preparing himself for a life 
ahead in which there will be many 
more bumps than in those few years of 
football. True spirit teaches a boy to 
give and take, and to live and let live. 

Spirit is closely related to good 
sportsmanship. Being a good sport is 
not always easy. Spirit involves many 
things — taking defeat with the same 
grace as victory, minimizing personal 
importance in victory or achievement, 
taking disappointment or obstacles with 
cheerfulness and courage, persevering 
through insurmountable hardships, 
playing hard, but absolutely fairly 
whatever the odds. Spirit is more ad- 
mirable than almost any other trait 
of character. 

In sports, as well as in life, it is not 
what one does that counts as much as 
the way he does it. The success of any 
task depends largely on the frame of 
mind (spirit) in which it is done. Spirit 
often surpasses ability. More football 
games are won by SPIRIT than by 
brawn and brain. Of course, the com- 
bination of all three is much better. 
Spirit doesn’t just happen. It must, in 
most cases, be developed. Every boy 
must be made to realize that he is an 
important cog in the machine. His part 
must function smoothly. Therefore, he 
must keep the fuel for his part burning. 

The basic requirements in a spirited 
personality are: 


1. DESIRE AND ENTHUSIASM 

This is the most important require- 
ment of any football player. He must 
have that burning desire to play for the 
love of the game. He must possess a 
terrific amount of competitive spirit. 
He must be inspired by the thought 
that what he does every minute of 
those forty-eight may mean the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat. If 
his heart is in the game, his body will 
be there too. 


’ 





Coach Ingram is a graduate of New- 
berry College where he was an all-around 
athlete. He has been at Lexington High 
School since 1935, with the exception of 
his 42 months’ service in the armed 
forces. He won the football Class A Cham- 
pionship in 1948 and 1949. 





2. RESPECT AND LOYALTY 

He must have a high regard, respect, 
and loyalty for his teammates, his 
school and himself. At no time should 
his actions reflect on either. 


3. ENDURANCE 

An athlete must be willing to make 
sacrifices. He must realize that to give 
his best, he must be in top physical 
condition at all times. The most pro- 
found knowledge of football fundamen- 
tals will get him nowhere without the 
ability to withstand the terrific stress 
and strain of this gruelling game. Phys- 
ical conditioning is the best insurance 
against injuries. The poorly-conditioned 
athlete tires easily, and loses the 
sharpness and alertness that are so 
necessary. Therefore, he is more easily 
injured. Success doesn’t come to a loaf- 
er. If an athlete is willing to pay the 
price of success, it will surely be his. 
Anything worth having is worth fight- 
ing for. 


4. AGGRESSIVENESS 

There is no substitute for aggressive- 
ness. One must have that yearning to 
out-maneuver his opponent. There is 
always a feeling of self-satisfaction in 
fooling the man opposite you or beating 
him to the punch. Aggressiveness can- 
not be present without an ample 
amount of INTESTINAL FORTITUDE. 


5. AGILITY 





Agility is characterized by the ability | 


to have complete control of one’s self 
in order to change direction and the 
position of the body with great rapidity. 
The agile player must be able to solve 
the maneuvers of his opponents and 
quickly cope with the situation. The 
proverb “He who hesitates is lost” is 
especially true in athletics. 
6. COORDINATION 

The ability to integrate all parts of 
the body toward a single end is an es- 
sential factor. The mind and the body 
of the individual must possess precise 
timing just the same as separate indi- 
viduals. Inthe coordinated individual, 
superfluous movements are eliminated 


a 


— 


ee 


and precision and endurance are in- | 
creased. Building large muscles is in- } 


sufficient. Although the size appears 
impressive, muscles are improved in 
quality or skill only by the establish- 
ment of good coordination. 


7. MENTAL HEALTH 

Physical health cannot be disassoci- 
ated from mental health. A healthy 
state of mind is characterized by cheer- 
fulness, confidence, and interest which 
make for good spirit. Ill health is often 
due to conditions of the mind resulting 


— 
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in bodily ailment. The importance of | 


the following personal habits must be 
realized: 
(1) Whole-hearted participation in 
conditioning drills. 


(2) Proper attention to all instruc- 
tions. 

(3) Proper diet. You can’t run a 
motor on poor fuel. Neither can 
the body work on a poorly bal- 
anced diet. 

(4) Sleep — at least ten hours each 


night in a ventilated room with 
the emphasis on the “early to 
bed” adage. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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GYM NASTICS seph Calvetti. perform for six year olds. 
(Continued from page 16) (1) Skill, timing, showmanship, Let mixed groups per- 

E y audience appeal. for for parent-teachers or 
that prevails. Everybody enjoys prac- d. Varsity Gymnastic Squad, exhi- community gatherings. 
tice tremendously. bition or meet. Let teenagers perform for 

_ Rules and Regulations (1) Team spirit. (2) Wholesome teenagers. 

1. The following forms are necessary: rivalry. (b) Encourage audience-par- 
* Parental consent and doctor - e. Train a select elementary school ticipation following com- 

certificate indicating that the in- group or groups with a view to pletion of program. 
dividual is physically able to promotion of gymnastics activity (c) Supervise performer’s ef- 
participate in the activities of by means of simple demonstra- forts to teach elementary 

the Gymkana Troupe. tions. stunts to beginners. 
ft b. A permit to renew activities af- (1) Assembly programs. (d) Emphasize simplicity of 
j ter an illness. Sao ak (2) Parent-teacher meetings. performance rather than 
c. Parent, teacher, and principal's (3) Community gatherings. complexity and difficulty. 
sive. | permission to go on a trip. (a) Vary demonstration pro- (e) Stress that wide adapta- 

ig to { 2. Ten check-outs in three weeks to gram. Let six year olds (Continued on page 30) 

le i become a member. 

a | 3. Twenty check-outs to get name on ;— 

ating ] the regular chart. 

plied 4. Twenty-five tricks before trying a 

mple flip-flop. . ame 

IDE. | 5. No pitches without permission. 

i¢ 6. Use of trampoline forbidden unless — {4 

re | authorized. SCOREBOARDS 

vility | 7. Thorough warm-up. Basketball or football. High visi- on? t 

self § 8. Stay in assigned area. Don’t run bility, accurate, fast, dependable. —_— its OY a 

Pra ' around the gym! e 

pays 9. No horseplay! aya S 

solve | 49, Everybody help with mats. fy ymnas lum “9 

and . 1}, Stack the mats properly —tops to wale} a) ala! 
The | tops and bottoms to bottoms. : 
t” is | 12. Always get a spotter while learning LOCKERS : 9 
: a new trick. Omiay conranle tosteres. 
13. No street shoes on the mats. 

ts of | 14. Wear a clean uniform as often as 

n es- | possible. 

body 15. Keep striving for: improvement. 

‘ecise Learning is not acquired by merely 

indi- 7 watching the better performers. 

dual, | 16. Be courteous at all times. teity sae ir cee 

nated | 17. Attend practice regularly. for all requirements. 

e in- ' 18. Be prompt. 

is in- } 19. Do not alibi. 

pears 20. No not bite tongue! 

din 21. No gum chewing in demonstrations! ; 

olish- , 22. Always come up smiling! ‘ 

fiineniy ° . sesiiibiaemaatinn Whether you need physical fitness ap- 
Proposed procedures for starting a A complete quality-engineered paratus, — sag sem 

soci | gymnastic program from scratch in- line. Meets all Official Standards. gym = chats —— eo gad ing 
althy ' clude the following suggestions: . 8 t f Med Equi b : 

heer- 1. Assuming that there is no gymnas- pan. an a di . pod eT on y 

which | tics experience whatsoever in the : pe agen e bs. gp names ge 

often } community, attempt to stimulate in- sonshi th Sales alt hin 
oe | terest and curiosity by talking about = ee _— 
ilting : “i of superior design, skillful craftsmanship 

ce of | potential benefits and privileges of a ‘ist Tl ae and fine quality. These, and 78 years of 

st be } gymnastic program. Muphys-ed program. experience, are the plus” values built into 

‘ 2. Seeing is believing! Show top grade every unit of Medart Equipment—extra 

med ocaae pictures of gymnastic ac- values that Medart users never pay for. 

ivities. . When you specify Medart—and insist on 

3. Present outstanding examples of Medart—you can be confident you will 

struc- gymnastic art; point out its creative, get the best--equipment that meets or 
] expressive potentialities. ; 

un a ’ a. Larry Griswold, “Clown Prince of PE origina yc osratig d — ee 

i ; the Trampoline.” (1) Skill, timing, and high row (up to 19 rows). 

 bal- . ‘. ; 

b. era an. Around Ask For Literature On Any Or All Medart Equipment 
each Champion and Olympic Team 

Bet | Member, William Roetzheim. FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 

ly ' nae lias 

BOE gs cg Or amianam 3554 DEKALB ST. _—ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
c. National Collegiate Champion, Jo- For 78 Years The Standard Of Quality 























A New Superlative 


HOUSTON 





STADIUM 


By WAYNE DUDDLESTEN 


NEW superlative in stadium con- 
struction has been achieved in 
Houston. 

The glittering new 70,000-seat Hous- 
ton Stadium, which is situated on the 
Rice Institute campus and is as fabulous 
as the city for which it is named, was 
molded in the amazingly short period 
of nine months after groundbreaking. 

When the idea was first conceived in 
January, 1950, 600,000 Houstonians 
raised their eyebrows revealing their 
“Missouri” mannerisms, vowing that 
such a tremendous project could not be 
completed in nine months. 

But the Brown Brothers, George and 
Herman, who built a shipyard on a 


desolate Texas prairie in 1941 and who 
are as fabulous under the Brown & 
Root, Inc., banner as Houston Stadium 
is among its contemporaries, accepted 
the supreme challenge of giving birth 
to the “impossible.” 

In defiance of their ultimate goal, the 
Brown Brothers offered to do the job 
at cost, asking no profit whatsoever. 

Workmen toiled night and day, hard- 
ly removing their eyes and minds from 
the stadium site and the September 
deadline. Labor troubles failed to douse 
the ever-glowing lights in the stadium 
area. 

And in nine months to the day, on 
September 30, the Rice Owls enter- 


A PARADISE FOR PRESSMEN — Houston Stadium’s ultra-modern press and radio 
facilities distributed in three decks. Towering above the press box are shown light 
towers that make the stadium one of the best lighted in the world. 





SHOWING AN ENTRANCE AND TIERS 


— The entrance and turnstiles at one 
corner of Houston Stadium are shown, as 
are both upper and lower tiers. Notice 
that the ticket booths and lines (back- 
ground) are removed from the turnstiles, 


tained the Santa Clara Broncos in the 
first encounter ever to be played in the 
confines of Houston Stadium — a fully 
completed, and equipped, Houston Sta- 
dium. 


The giant edifice ranks as the largest 
football stadium in Texas, second larg- 
est college stadium in the South (the 
Cotton Bowl in Dallas ranks first), and 
third largest among all football stadia 
in the South. It will hold an eighth of 
the city’s population, ranks ninth in 
the nation’s grid plants and fifteenth 
in the world. 


The stadium was designed for foot- 
ball exclusively, with the principal 
thought in mind —spectator comfort 
and convenience. 


There is no cinder track around the 
playing field, thus bringing the spec- 
tators closer to the playing field. The 
sidelines are only 35 feet from the first 
row of box seats. 


The playing field is in a man-made 
bowl 25 feet below actual ground sur- 
face and runs north and south. The 
field is designed to withstand rains up 
to 10 inches, with no water standing on 
the surface. 


The soil of the field has been treated 
with a special chemical to aid drainage 
and growth of Bermuda grass. 


Since the field is in a bowl below 
ground surface, fans enter the stands 
at the 44th row level, which is the top 
row of the complete circle of seats 
around the field. There are second tiers 
of seats.on the east and west stands 
that are actually extensions of the 
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lower stands, but with a break for 
ventilation purposes. 

Since the fans enter at the 44th row, 
the majority of them walk down to 
their seats. The lower stands accom- 
modate 40,000, the second tiers hold 
30,000. 

With the view of the spectators in 
mind, the new Houston Stadium has a 
concave angle, with the stands inclined 
gradually from 25 to 35 degrees, rather 
than the straight 30 degree angle in 
most stadia. 

By a new and unique numbering 
system for seats, each spectator can de- 
termine the yard line on which he will 
sit before entering the stadium. The 
simple rule is to divide the seat number 
by two, subtract the result from 50. 
For example: The fan who has seat 
number 30 divides by two and gets 15. 
He subtracts 15 from 50 and gets 35. 
His seat is on the 35-yard line. 

The entrance system is designed to 
eliminate waiting at gates or unneces- 
sary walking to reach a specific gate. 
Fans enter—at any one of the four 
entrances at each corner of the stadium. 
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Each corner entrance has three gates, 
with the gate area 24 feet wide. There 
are eight ticket booths at each entrance. 

After passing through the gates, spec- 
tators walk a short distance along a 
ramp with a slight incline. This leads 
to a wide concourse that circles the 
entire stadium, between the upper and 
lower tiers. 

Such services as concession stands, 
telephones, rest rooms, etc., are located 
on these concourses so that no one will 
have a long walk — or wait —to reach 
such facilities. 

It is said that the stadium can be 
emptied of its 70,000 capacity in just 
nine minutes. 

The team dressing rooms are located 
at the south end of the field. There 
can be found the dressing rooms, show- 
er rooms, drying rooms, trainers’ rooms 
and rest rooms. These facilities are the 
answer to every football player’s dream. 

Also beneath the south stands are 
dressing rooms for the game officials, 
an office for stadium police, store room 
and coaches’ conference room attached 
to the dressing room. 
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There are two large scoreboards at 
each end of the field above the lower 
concourses. 

Houston Stadium is one of the best 
lighted in the world. There are 16 
light towers, eight on each side of the 
field. Each tower is attached to the 
back end of the upper deck so there 
are no light poles obstructing view. 

Every tower has 24 lamps and light 
intensity is measured at 55 foot candles. 

Sports writers, radiomen and pho- 
tographers are blessed with one of the 
nation’s largest and finest press boxes, 
which will serve a minimum of 300 
working newsmen. 

The press box is atop the west upper 
stands and is three decks high extend- 
ing between the 10-yard lines. The first 
deck is designated for radio and public 
address, the second for the press and 
the third for photographers and news- 
reel camera men. 

There is a private elevator to the 
press box from the lower concourse, 
which is used to move in radio and 
other equipment, as well as save the 

(Continued on page 50) 


HOUSTON STADIUM—The well-lighted playing field, a packed house and Houston Stadium is pictured here in a familiar setting. 
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i" RING CLEAT 





.. THE MOST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN 





FOOTBALL SHOES IN THE HISTORY OF THE GAME! 





Exclusive on MacGregor Goldsmith Football Shoes 


This revolutionary new engineering achievement 
in football shoes—exclusive with MacGregor 
Goldsmith—insures players of better getaway, 
better pivoting, and surer stops. It provides equal 
or more traction than ordinary cleats, reduces 
injuries, and provides more comfort. 

These are the tremendous advantages to be 
gained from the new MacGregor Goldsmith RING 
CLEAT, as proved by extensive tests. 

This great invention consists of a lightweight 
aluminum alloy cleat, which is placed on the sole 
of the shoe directly beneath the ball of the foot, 
with the center of curvature at the center of the 
ring cleat. This engineering principle, developed 
for MacGregor Goldsmith at Cornell Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory, Inc., Buffalo, provides an axis 
of rotation through the ball of the foot. 
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As a result, the player can pivot freely and 
without losing traction. 

The ring cleat brings the player down off 
“stilts,” and gives him a broad platform of sta- 
bility with unfailing traction in all directions. 
Being able to pivot easily as he runs or is hit, 
the player is not so frequently subject to injury 
to ankles, knees, and hips which results when 
ordinary conical cleats “lock” in the ground. This 
prevents the most common of all injuries. These 
cleats are safer for other players because they 


have no sharp edges and will not break or splinter. 


Outfit your squad with the new No. A77RC, 
Kangaroo Uppers, or No. A44RC, ‘“Sportan” Leather 
Uppers, MacGregor Goldsmith Football Shoe. Reduce 
injuries and give your players the advantage of better 


getaway, better pivoting, and surer stops. 


MACGREGOR GOLDSMITH INc. 
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ROBERT R. NEYLAND 


General Robert R. Neyland, Athletic 
Director and Head Football Coach at 
Tennessee, was born in Greenville, Texas, 
February 17, 1892. He attended high 
school in his home town, where he was 
Captain of three of his high school ath- 
letic teams — football, basketball and 
baseball. After spending one year at Burle- 
son College and one year at Texas A & M 
Neyland was appointed to West Point in 
1912. He was an outstanding athlete at 
the “Point” in baseball, boxing and foot- 
ball. General Neyland and Colonel Bill 
Brittain shared the Army athletic award, 
which is a gold saber, given to the “BEST 
ATHLETE in the SENIOR CLASS.” This 
was the first and only time that two sabers 
were awarded in any one class at West 
Point. 

In 1917 Second Lieutenant Neyland 
went to France where he achieved the rank 
of temporary Major in World War I. 

He coached at the “Point” from 1921 
to 1924, and in 1925 came to Tennessee 
as assistant football coach. The year fol- 
lowing he was elevated to the head job. 
His coaching record at Tennessee is out- 
standing. At one time his teams were in- 
vited to three major bowls in three con- 
secutive years—the Orange Bowl in 1939, 
Rose Bowl in 1940 and the Sugar Bowl in 
1941. Neyland holds a consecutive win- 
ning streak of 36 regular season games 
over the years of 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 
and 1946. 

During World War II Neyland was 
made Commanding General of Advance 
Section I, Service of Supplies, in charge 
of all supplies to American troops in 
China, later holding the same position for 
American forces in the C-B-I theatre of 
operations. General Neyland wears the 
Distinguished Service Medal, the Legion 
of Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster, Order of 
the British Empire, and the Chinese Order 
of the Cloud and Banner. 

In 1942 Neyland was ordered by the 
War Department to assemble and coach 
an Army All-Star team. This team, after 
less than a month’s training, played and 
defeated within a four-day period two of 
the three most powerful football teams in 
the nation. Neyland’s All-Stars defeated 
the New York Giants 16-0, the Brooklyn 
Dodgers 14-7, and on the eighth day lost 
to the World Champion Chicago Bears 


14-7. 

> 
CO-ED 
OF THE MONTH 


Our co-ed for this month is vivacious 
Betty Zeigler of Agnes Scott College, De- 
catur, Georgia. Betty is a Senior, major- 
ing in psychology. She is President of the 
Athletic Association, a member of the 
Dolphin Club, the May Court, and is 
listed in Who’s Who in American Colleges 
and Universities. 

Betty is an outstanding tennis player, 
having been runner-up as a Sophomore 
and Junior, and is picked to take top 
honors in her Senior year. She also ex- 
cells in basketball and swimming. She 
enjoys dancing and is an avid football 
fan, being the sister of Frank Zeigler, 
former Tech star and now leading ground 
gainer with the Philadelphia Eagles Pro 
Eleven. As further proof of her versa- 
tility, Betty sings in the church choir. She 
is attractive, and her pleasing personality 
makes her a favorite on the Agnes Scott 
campus. 
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As the Coach Analyzes 


FOOTBALL FANS 


By JACK HARRIS 





January, 1951 


Line Coach, Terrell High School, Terrell, Texas 


HE old saying that “it takes all 

kinds of people to make up the 
world” certainly holds true with foot- 
ball crowds. At all the football games, 
whether they be college, high school, 
or lesser games, you'll see these differ- 
ent types. They all are there for the 
game but watching different things and 
reacting in many ways, all making the 
game what it is—the most colorful 
sport in the world. 

We have classified the different types 
of fans in five categories: (1) The Fault 
Finder; (2) The Highly Emotional 
Type; (3) The Show-off; (4) The True 
Loyal Type; (5) The Relative. In the 
paragraphs to follow we will attempt 
to describe these types as we, as 
coaches, see them. This may seem un- 
usual, but quite often the fans analyze 
and criticize the coach, so let’s just 
reverse the situation. 

The first type which we call the 
“fault finder” may or may not have any 
football knowledge. In most cases we 
think the latter case is true. He or she 
will constantly criticize everything 
from the actions of the coaches and 
players to the way the person on the 
gate tears his ticket stub in two. 
They are never satisfied and always 
think that the team should look better 
even if they are victorious by a heavy 


Coach Harris has come up with some- 
thing that should be very interesting to 
coaches—especially those who have been 
conscious of operating under the fans’ 
microscope. 

Before going to Terrell as line coach, 
Coach Harris coached two years each at 
Mission and Keller High Schools. 





score. All of the credit for outstanding 
play is attributed to the weakness of 
the opposition. Also the gamblers are 
usually in this classification. They’re 
hardly ever satisfied even when their 
team wins, oftentimes they’ve given 
too many odds or points. We mention 
this type first because we think they 
are the greatest detriment to the game. 

The highly-emotional type is the 
rabid fan who almost injures every- 
body in his immediate vicinity when 
his team makes a good play. He yells, 
screams, beats on people next to him, 
and maybe cries a little when things 
aren’t going so good. The enthusiasm 
of this type is good for the game and 
very desirable — that is, if you’re not 
in the same section with them. 

The “show-offs” usually are women 
who attend the game for the sole pur- 
pose of displaying their new clothes 
purchased especially for the game. 











“Whatever the Sport We 
Furnish the Equipment’ 


Distributors for 
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They usually don’t know anything at 
all -about the game, 
who is playing. They’re not very like- 
ly to learn anything either because 
they can’t afford to watch the action 
on the field for fear they would miss 
seeing a “perfectly darling polka-dot 
cummerbund that Mrs. Jones is wear- 
ing.” 

The fourth type, the true loyal fan, 
is usually someone who has a good 
knowledge of the game. They usually 
don’t show too much outward emotion 
and are understanding of the mistakes 
that the players or coaches may make. 
In other words, they are usually friends 
of the game and attend because they 
love football and realize its values to 
the boys who play. The only thing 
wrong with this type is that they’re 
too scarce. 

The last type, the relatives, would 
probably be better off if a special sec- 
tion could be set aside for them. They, 
as wives of the coaches, mothers and 
fathers of the players and other rela- 
tives, are oftentimes embarrassed by 
the first type we mentioned. They 
must listen to all the complaints and 
criticisms made concerning the game 
and the participants. They usually take 
it all pretty good, or at least they learn 
to after they get a few games under 
their belts. 

As we first mentioned, it takes all of 
these different types to make up the 
crowd. They all have to be handled 
in a different way. Which type are 
you? 





TROPHY SHOP 


38 Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta, Ga—MA. 2736 
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UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Every girl in an activity, 

an activity for every girl! 
F ALL the activities in which women 
have participated since the Uni- 
versity of Georgia opened its doors to 
them thirty-two years ago, none have 
touched the lives of as many as those 

in the field of physical education. 

It is significant that in the 150th year 
of the oldest chartered state university 
these activities continue to hold an im- 
portant place in the lives of women 
students. Through professional train- 
ing, the service program, intramural 
activities, and activity clubs is de- 
veloped an understanding of the role 
of health, recreation, physical educa- 
tion, and sportsmanship in the lives of 
American women. 

The University of Georgia’s program 
is administered by the College of Edu- 
cation through its department of health 
and physical education for women. 
Headed by Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday 
Soule, this department has a staff of 
six women. 

Instruction in professional training 
includes specialized courses leading to- 
ward a bachelor of science degree in 
education with a major in physical 
education. Students may concentrate 
in one of four fields — physical edu- 
cation, health education, recreation, 
and dance. 

University graduates with this de- 
gree are employed as teachers of health 
and physical education in high schools 
and colleges, heads of departments of 
physical education for women in col- 
leges, supervisors of physical educa- 
tion in elementary schools, teachers of 
dance in colleges, YWCA health edu- 
cation secretaries, leaders in industrial 
and community recreation programs, 
camp counselors and directors, and 
physical therapists. 


Service Program 

Service courses required of all first 
and second year women students make 
possible a varied program of partici- 
pation. Each student is urged to plan 
her work so that instruction will be 
of value to her while at the University 
and in later life. She is urged to ac- 
quire skill in at least one sport. In- 
struction is offered in swimming, arch- 
ery, badminton, basketball, bowling, 
fencing, field hockey, golf, riding, body 
mechanics, creative dance, folk and 
square dance, recreation sports, soft- 
ball, speedball, soccer, tennis, tumbling, 
and volleyball. 

The objectives of the service pro- 
gram are to develop a well-rounded 
personality and to make adequate ad- 
justments to modern living. The pro- 
gram is designed to develop social and 
behavior traits which contribute to 
emotional security as well as to the 
improvement of skill and endurance, 
coordination and rhythm, agility and 
strength. 

An important part of this area of 
activity is the restricted program for 
students whose medical findings show 
that they cannot benefit from the regu- 
lar activity in physical education. These 
courses are open to any woman stu- 
dent who feels the need for postural 
improvement. 

The department of health and physi- 
cal education for women works closely 
with the health services of the Uni- 
versity, which maintains a _ well- 
equipped infirmary staffed by a full- 
time medical director, nurses, and a 
laboratory technician. Services of clini- 
cal psychologists are available for pro- 
motion of mental health, and the de- 
partment of physical education works 
closely with the health services in a 
follow-up program for correction of 


defects discovered by required physi- 
cal examinations. 


Intramural Program 

The department of physical educa- 
tion, with the cooperation of the Wom- 
en’s Athletic Association, a student 
organization, seeks to interest all 
physically-qualified women in the 
intramural program. 

Intended benefits of this supple- 
mentary program in addition to the 
use of acquired techniques, are the de- 
velopment of leadership, cooperation, 
sportsmanship, initiative, and enthusi- 
asm under supervised competition. 

The Women’s Athletic Association 
elects two student managers to repre- 
sent each activity and to supervise 
practices and tournaments. Each par- 
ticipating organization (dormitories 
and sororities) elects an intramural 
manager. 

Tournaments are held in volleyball, 
horseshoes, table tennis, basketball, 
badminton, swimming, bowling, soft- 
ball, archery, tennis, and golf. 

Activity clubs, organized under the 
supervision of the Women’s Athletic 
Association, are based on student in- 
terest; each has a faculty advisor from 
the physical education department. 

There are five active clubs on the 
campus at the present time. They are: 

DOLPHIN CLUB —A skill club that 
is open to any student capable of meet- 
ing the standards necessary for syn- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The montage at right shows some of the 
varied activities for girls at the University 
of Georgia. 
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SPIRIT WINS 


¢Continued from page 18) 


(5) Proper elimination. 

(6) Refrain from the use of alcohol, 
tobacco or any habit that would 
do harm to the mental or physi- 
cal body. 

(7) Cleanliness. 

(8) Allow no profanity. 

(9) Allow no one to criticize a 
teammate. 

(10) Be prompt at practice. 

(11) Character. 
8. TEAM COOPERATION 

Football of today has become a game 
of specialists. Such phases of the game 
as offense, defense, kicking, passing, 
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etc., are being taken care of by a spe- 
cialist in his specific field. This makes 
for a more wide-open and exciting 
game from a spectator’s standpoint. He 
marvels at the exploits of a spectacular 
runner, passer, receiver, blocker, tack- 
ler and kicker. The average fan over- 
looks the important fact that these spec- 
tacular performances are made possible 
by the cooperation on the entire team. 
Teamwork develops morale, and morale 
gives the individual that will to win. 
The basis of team work is that will to 
win coupled with hard blocking and 
tackling. 
9. EACH BOY MUST KEEP IN MIND 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF 
TRUE SPIRIT: 
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. Thou shalt not alibi. 

. Thou shalt not quit. 

. Thou shalt not gloat over winning. 

. Thou shalt not be a rotten loser. 

. Thou shalt not take unfair advan- 

tages. 

. Thou shalt not ask odds. Thou art 

loathe to give. 

g. Thou shalt always be ready to 
give thy opponent the shade. 

h. Thou shalt not under-estimate an 
opponent, nor over-estimate thy- 
self. 

i. Remember the game is the thing, 
and he who thinketh otherwise is 
a mocker. 

j. Honor the game thou playest, for 

he who playeth the game straight 

and clean and hard is a winner 
even though he loses. 


can oe wD 


eh 


We can’t all play a winning game, 
Someone is sure to lose; 
But we can play so that our nume 
No man may dare accuse; 
When the Master Referee scores against 
our name 
It won't be whether we’ve won or 
lost, 
But HOW we’ve played the game. 





GYMNASTICS 


(Continued from page 19) 


tions can be made in mat- 
ters of age, sex, size, de- 
gree of grace or awk- 
wardness; i.e., individual 
differences are to be ta- 
ken into consideration; 
the needs, interests, and 
capacities of the individ- 
ual are a matter of con- 
cern. 

f. There need be no limit to a child’s 

progress. 

(1) The individual sets the learn- 
ing tempo and progresses ac- 
cording to his abilities, his in- 
terests, and to the stimulation 
of motivating devices. 

(2) Group members who excel 
may become squad leaders 
and may teach new members 
or may help other less effi- 
cient members. Squad lead- 
ers also take the initiative in 
audience-participation teach- 
ing and learning. 

To summarize, then, initiative and 
enthusiasm and belief in its value are 
needed to organize a gymnastics pro- 
gram from scratch. Needed too, is the 
ability to envision its over-all, far- 
reaching benefits for mankind in gen- 
eral. Any effort expended in work of 
this kind is more than repaid by satis- 
factory and desirable results. 
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must be used epee the (University of Kentucky ) 
= ) 99 
fieldhouse floor We 


SEAL-O-SAN the choice 
of over 6800 Coaches 


Year after year the list of satisfied users 
grows . .. many coaches, like Mr. Rupp, 
would have no other finish and have 
reordered time after time for nearly thirty years 





New! 1951-52. "Basketball 


Coaches Digest,” ked 
oh belo Lecthictioen by 
leading coaches, 





Coacn RUPP_knows what makes the best playing 
surface from long experience. He says: “I specified that 
Seal-O-San must be used on the floor (of the new 
Kentucky Fieldhouse), in spite of the fact that almost 
every other floor finish company has been here asking 
me to give them a chance to put their product on 

the floor. I have refused to do so.” Here he advises 
Seal-O-San for every school gym floor: “I have endorsed 
Seal-O-San hundreds of times every winter in letters to 
school asking me to recommend the best (floor finish).” 





HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana @ Toronto, Canada 


Please send the 1951-52 Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches’ 
Digest Free to coaches. Others send 25¢ handling fee. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Coach & Athlete offers... 


x A GLIMPSE OF THE STARS «x 


NICK VROTSOS — Alabama 


Vrotsos is a senior from Martins Fer- 
ry, Ohio, weighs 188 pounds, is 6’2”, and 
is 25 years old. He is playing his third 
straight year of varsity ball for Ala- 
bama. Never a big scoring threat, his 
value is on the defensive side of the 
game where he excels. He will draw 
the big assignments in this year’s con- 
test, always playing against the oppo- 
nent’s main threat. Nick is fast, a good 
rebound man, and a team player all the 
way. 

In high school Nick was All-State in 
both football and basketball at Martins 
Ferry, Ohio. He played with All- 
America Alex Groza there. He origi- 
nally came to ’Bama for the Grid sport 
but a knee injury forced him to forego 
football as a sophomore. He served 29 
months in the Marine Corps during the 
recent war. 


DON LANFORD — Auburn 


Lanford is a senior—6’ tall and 
weighs 165 pounds. His home town is 
Raleigh, N. C. 

“The nearest thing I’ve seen to Ralph 
Beard of Kentucky,” said veteran wri- 
ter Jerry Bryan of the Birmingham 
News last year. He was second-highest 
scorer on Auburn team that won 17, lost 
7 in 1949-50 season. He scored 80 free 
throws in 107 attempts, for an average 
of 74.8 per cent. From the floor he 
averaged a neat 40.2 per cent in field 
goals with 78 baskets in 194 attempts. 
His total points were 236, averaging 10.2 
points per game in 23 contests. 

Lanford, a likeable brown-eyed 
blond, has earned letters as a freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and is now seeking 
his fourth as a senior. Coach Joel Eaves 
rates him good enough to “play on any- 
body’s team.” He is an excellent de- 
fensive man and a fine ball-handler. He 
feeds a lot and is a good playmaker. 
Quick and smart, he should play his 
best season for Auburn this year. 


TED JAYCOX — Florida 


Jaycox, 6’, 160-pound guard from 
Ocala, Fla., is captain of the University 
of Florida’s 1950-51 basketball team. 
Jaycox lettered with last season’s team 
and was one of the promising guards 
returning this winter. He is one of five 
seniors on the squad and should see a 
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lot of action in his final year. Jaycox is 
a better-than-average ball-handler and 
a good team man. 


MEL PAYTON — Tulane 


Tulane University’s lone senior for 
the 1950-51 season and captain of the 
destiny of basketball for the Wave this 
year — played in every game for the 
Greenies for the last 3 years. He was 
second in the Wave scoring department 
to “Big” Jim Riffey last season with 285 
points and a per game average of 13 
points. His home is Martinsville, In- 
diana. Now in his fourth and final year 
for Coach Cliff Wells, he was allowed 
to play under conference rules as a 
freshman in 1947. He is a possible can- 
didate for All-SEC or All-America hon- 
ors. Payton is a deadly set shot artist 
from most anywhere on the floor — 
plays forward in the Wells style of fast 
break basketball. 


CHARLIE LUTZ — Southern Methodist 


Lutz has been a regular for the Mus- 
tangs for 3 years. He is 22 years old, 6’ 
tall and weighs 165 pounds. He made 
All-Star honors while playing for the 
Thomas Jefferson high school in San 
Antonio. He hit the nets for 198 points 
last season. 


RUDY WHITE — V.M.I. 


V.M.I.’s popular captain, Rudy is 
ranked by Keydet Coach, Bill O’Hara, 
as the greatest improvement in the con- 
ference. He began last season a clumsy, 
awkward try-out, who was kept around 
merely because he was tall and fast. 
Throughout the season, however, he 
worked overtime in daily practice to 
improve upon his game. This year Rudy 
is as good as any defensive man V.M.I. 
has, and is exceptionally adept at re- 
bounding. He is the ideal team leader 
—plenty of fight, never-say-die atti- 
tude, and a perpetual morale-building 
chatterbox. 

He scored 144 points last year, sixth 
best on the squad, after starting very 
slowly. O’Hara counts on him this sea- 
son, not only for a better scoring job 
but also for added strength to the team 
because of his defensive abilities and 
his rebound work. 

Rudy is 21 years of age, 6’3” tall, 180 
pounds, and is from Victoria, Va. 
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LEE BRAWLEY — Maryland 


Brawley is a forward, weighs 185 
pounds and is 6’2”. Home town is Dun- 
ean, Arizona. He is a Navy veteran 
and played on the All-Navy team 1947 
Olympics. He scored 347 points for the 
Terps last season. Brawley is a senior. 


JIM SLAUGHTER — South Carolina 


Slaughter is a senior from Roanoke, 
Va., height 6’11”, weight 205, age 22. 
After an unimpressive first year, Jim 
hit his stride as a sophomore, scoring 
381 points. Last season he set a new 
scoring record for Southern Conference 
games at 359, shot a total of 421 in 21 
games and placed 12th nationally with 
a 20-point per game average. 

Jim is already rated high among 
many all-star selections, and should his 
play live up to expectations he will be 
a serious bid for an All-America post. 


STAN NAJEWAY — Wake Forest 


Najeway has been the Deacon’s out- 
standing man and has received numer- 
ous pre-season ratings of All-America, 
All-Southern and All-State. He stands 
6’3” and weighs 190 pounds. He is 24 
years old and a senior from Arnold, 
Penna. His most effective shot is the 
hook which he handles either right or 
left-handed. He is especially potent on 
rebounds and a fine tap artist. Last 
year he was runner-up on the squad 
for high scoring honors. He had 110 
field goals and 141 free throws for 361 
points, only 8 points behind the leader 
on the team. Another main attribute 
is his constant fight and spirit. 

Najeway is a 40-minute player. He is 
effective on offense and defense, is 
tricky and hard to cover. 


FRONT COVER PHOTO 


JACK BROWN 
Southern Methodist University 


Brown is a Senior, is 6’ 1” tall, weighs 
190 pounds, and is 21 years old. He has 
been a regular for three years and led the 
team in scoring the last two seasons. He 
scored 282 points last year, and seems 
headed for still greater performance in 
his Senior year. Jack also plays a g 
floor game, is good on rebound work and 
is an excellent team man. 




















Reading clockwise from upper left 
hand corner: 


CHARLIE LUTZ, Southern 
Methodist University 


DON LANFORD, Auburn 
NICK VROTSOS, Alabama 
STAN NAJEWAY, Wake Forest 
LEE BRAWLEY, Maryland 


RUDY WHITE, Virginia Military 
Institute 


JIM SLAUGHTER, South Carolina 


TED JAYCOX, Florida University 
MEL PAYTON, Tulane 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Dealers, jobbers and manu- 
facturers, this is your page for 
news items and discussions of 
your problems. 


N.S.G.A. SHOW 


The 20th N.S.G.A. Show scheduled 
for Chicago January 20-25 promises to 
be one of the best yet held. Top flight 
entertainment, educational clinics and 
the largest display of sporting goods in 
in the event’s history will spark the five 
day show. Special entertainment is 
planned for the ladies in attendance. 
Wives of the N.S.G.A. directors will 
act as hostesses. 

Clinics will be conducted on adver- 
tising, store policies and selling tech- 
niques. One of the most enjoyable and 
important phases of the convention is 
the extra-curricular activities of mixing 
and mingling with old and new ac- 
quaintances between sessions. 

The National Sporting Goods Asso- 
ciation, under the able leadership of G. 
Marvin Shutt, has left nothing undone 
in planning for your enjoyment and 
well being. Every dealer owes it to 
himself and his business to be there. 


SPORTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


ies Athletic Institute will conduct a 
nation-wide program designed to 
increase sports participation in the na- 
tion’s 125,000 elementary schools. The 
project will get under way with the 
national meeting in January, where 
leading athletic and physical education 
specialists will confer. The formulated 
program will be compiled in book form 
and distributed throughout the country 
by the Athletic Institute. This is one 
of the most important promotional proj- 
ects ever to be undertaken by the Ath- 
letic Institute, and the plan has already 
received enthusiastic approval. It is a 
program that will improve the health 
and well being of our youth and 
strengthen our nation’s fibre, and Colo- 
nel Theodore Bank is to be congratula- 
ted for taking the initiative. 
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BANDY BALL 


H™ is something brand new and 
unique in games for the premium 
field. It is Bandy Ball, a game described 
as a cross between badminton and 
handball. The Bandy Ball itself looks 
like a badminton bird except that it is 
larger and is made of sponge rubber in- 
stead of wood. 

The game has universal appeal to 
active people, young and old, because 
it requires no nets, no racquets, no 
special equipment of any kind to play 
Bandy Ball. It is impromptu fun at its 
best. 





Bandy Ball is played with the bare 
hands. It is batted back and forth be- 
tween opponents with the object of 
keeping it in the air at all times. Points 
are scored against the side or player (if 
only two play) permitting the Bandy 
Ball to touch the ground in fair terri- 
tory or for batting the Bandy Ball into 
foul territory. 

It is ideal for playing in rumpus 
rooms, gymnasiums, on the lawn, back- 


* WITH YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


yard, driveway, playground, beach, 
park or wherever there is a few feet of 
clear space. 

The Bandy Ball is made of resilient 
sponge rubber and durable feathers 
permanently attached to the neck of the 
ball. It can’t roll away and is designed 
to take a world of rough use. 

The: Bandy Balls come in two attrac- 
tive colors: red and blue with white 
feathers. They are wrapped in a pro- 
tective package of clear cellophane and 
come complete with rules. and sugges- 
tions for playing. See your local dealer 
for price. 





SPORTS IN PEACE OR WAR 


RECENT census of manufacturers of 

the United States reveals Ameri- 
cans spend almost $145,000,000 a year 
for basketballs, golf balls, footballs, 
tennis balls, baseballs and the other 
equipment necessary for participation 
in the nation’s major sports. 


“These figures,” commented Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. merchandise and 
manufacturing head, Herb Greear, re- 
cently, “are irrevocable proof that 
sports in the United States are big busi- 
ness — an integral and significant part 
of our economy.” 


These statistics were compiled by the 
bureau of the census, though the latest 
available include only through 1947. 


“Submitted in detailed form in an 
Athletic Institute report,” continued 
Greear, “these figures are pertinent to 
the present critical times, when the 
shouts to discontinue athletics are al- 
ways heard. The paradox is this: the 
production of sporting goods is one ac- 
tivity that must not be discontinued, for 
it is the only means to both a relaxed 
and a prepared nation.” 

Wilson’s Greear pointed out the size 
of the industry is illustrated by the 
census report showing shipments of 
golf supplies exceeded ‘$30,000,000 in 
1947. A year’s production of baseball 
bats was valued at $3,200,000, and foot- 
ball squads called for $6,956,000 worth 
of footballs. 
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Wade Named Commissioner 


The largest major college conference in the country was 
the last to adopt the commissioner form of government. 
The Southern Conference, with a sprawling membership 
of 17 schools in five states and the District of Columbia, 
finally decided to appoint a commissioner to direct its affairs. 

William Wallace Wade, 58-year-old Army colonel, was 
elected to the position at the conference’s annual winter 
meeting in Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 8. He assumed his new 
duties on Jan. 1. 

Wade, who resigned his head football coaching post at 
Duke University to accept the commissionership, was given 
a four-year term at $12,000 annual salary, plus $18,000 
additional yearly for operating his office and the confer- 
ence basketball and football booking offices. 

Wade humbly accepted the job by commerfting: “I’m sur- 
prised and flattered. I think this position offers a great 
challenge to me, and I will serve to the best of my ability.” 


The election climaxed exactly two years of effort on the 
part of some conference member schools to install the com- 
missioner form of government. 

Two years ago at the annual winter meeting, the Con- 
ference Football Coaches Association recommended the 
move and nominated Wade for the job. A committee was 
appointed and asked to work out details in connection with 
such an office. 

It revealed its findings and made its recommendations 
at the annual winter meeting a year ago at Roanoke, Va. 
Two months later the conference held a special session at 
Lynchburg, Va., for the express purpose of electing a 
commissioner. 

Wade was the top man on the first two ballots, but he 
lacked the required two-thirds majority. vote. A third ballot 
saw Wade and R. A. (Cap’n Dick) Smith of Washington 
and Lee deadlocked. The idea was dropped until last 
month. 

Wade, the only man offered for the post by a special 
selection committee of four, was elected on the first bal- 
lot by a 12 to 5 vote. This later was made unanimous. 

Thus ended one of the greatest coaching careers in 
American football history. Wade closed out 28 years of 
coaching with 202 victories, 52 losses and 12 ties. 


Born in Trenton, Tenn., June 15, 1892, Wade played foot- 
ball at Peabody High School in Trenton and later at Morgan 
Park Academy in Chicago. He remained there a year before 
following one of his brothers to Brown University. He was 
a star guard on the Brown team which played in the Rose 
Bowl in 1916. 

The country boy from the hills of Tennessee later coached 
five Rose Bowl teams — three at Alabama and two at Duke. 
In fact, he had the honor of seeing the Rose Bowl game 
brought into his backyard on Jan 1, 1942. His 1941 Duke 
eleven met Oregon State in the transplanted Rose Bowl 
game played at Durham because of the Japanese threat on 
the West Coast. 
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TRAVELING ‘ROUND THE 


with JACK HORNER 


Special Staff Correspondent 


Immediately after his grad- 
uation from Brown in 1917, 
Wade entered the Army and 
came out a captain in the 
cavalry. Discharged in 1919, 
he took the post of athletic 
director and head coach at 
Fitzgerald and Clarke Prepar- 
atory School in Tullahoma, 
Tenn. His football teams won 
15 and lost three games in two 
years and he moved to Van- 
derbilt under Dan McGugin 
in 1921-1922. Vandy was un- 
beaten those two seasons. 

’ Wade went to Alabama in 
Pease oon 1923, and in eight years his 

WALLACE WADE Crimson Tide elevens swept 
61 games, lost 13 and tied three. He shifted to Duke in 1931, 
and in 16 years he won 110 games, lost 36 and tied seven. 

When World War II broke out, Wade offered his services 
and he was commissioned a major shortly after his Duke 
team lost to Oregon State in the only Rose Bowl game ever 
played outside of Pasadena. He organized and trained the 
272nd Army Field Artillery Battalion which saw some of the 
heaviest fighting of the war in Europe. He came out a 
lieutenant colonel with many decorations, and assumed the 
Duke coaching post in 1946. His team won seven of 10 
games this past season, his best post-war record. 

This is a thumbnail sketch of the first commissioner of 
the Southern Conference. 

Raleigh Gets Cage Tourney 

Besides electing a commissioner, the conference voted to 
return the loop basketball tournament to Raleigh, where 
the N. C. State College Reynolds Coliseum seats 12,500 
spectators. It was moved to Duke’s 9,000-seating indoor 
stadium in 1947 because Raleigh’s Memorial Auditorium was 
too small. It seated 3,500. 


C. Max Farrington, George Washington University ath- 
letic director, was elected president succeeding Gerald P. 
Eppley of Maryland. F. W. Clonts of Wake Forest was 
named vice president and Col. D. S. McAlister of The Citadel 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. McAlister chairmanned 
the committee of four which put Wade’s name before the 
conference. 

The scheduling of athletic contests with professional 
teams in any sport where admissions are charged will be 
prohibited in the future. Several pro cage teams invaded 
the conference area and played loop clubs as early as mid- 
October last fall. 

Henceforth, basketball practice must not begin before 
Nov. 7, and no conference teams may play basketball 
games before Dec. 1. 

The conference voted that the freshman rule may be 
suspended by mail ballot if other conferences abolish it, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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N™ Year’s Day, 1951, witnessed 
some of the most exciting, heart- 
stopping football thrillers that have 
graced post season bowls in many a 
year. 
SUGAR BOWL 
Kentucky 13 — Oklahoma 7 


Coach Bud Wilkinson of Oklahoma 
must have had a premonition when he 
went on record as hoping his team 
would decline the Sugar Bowl bid. His 
Sooners learned the error of their ways 
as they forfeited a 3l-game winning 
streak to a wily wildcat aggregation 
from Kentucky before 82,000 enthusi- 
astic fans. 

The Wildcat from the bluegrass won 
the game by slipping up on the Sooner 
for a 13-point lead and holding on with 
a death grip (Sketch 1). Some observers 


ne 
BIGGEST 
WILDCAT I'VE 
EVER SEEN 





feel that the Oklahomans beat them- 
selves with five critical fumbles. Most 
of these misplays occurred on pitch- 
outs, and undoubtedly Quarterback Ar- 
nold found the presence of Kentuckians 
Yowarski, Gain, Wannamaker or James 
in his backfield most disconcerting. 

Oklahoma finally scored in the fourth 
quarter with seven minutes left in the 
game. Just when it looked like mighty 
Oklahoma would come back, they 
racked up fumble number five and 
Kentucky all but ran out the clock. 

Stars: Parilli, Yowarski and Jamer- 
son for Kentucky; Heath, Vessels and 
Green for Oklahoma. 


COTTON BOWL 
Tennessee 20 — Texas 14 


‘The invading army from Tennessee 
was made up entirely of Volunteers and 
what they did to the University of 
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As Reported by COACH & ATHLETE... 


GAME HIGHLIGHTS 


By JOHN S. McKENZIE 


Feature Editor 


Texas approximated military disaster 
for the Lone Star state. 

No true Texan could have ever pre- 
dicted such a fate for their own Long- 
horns, rated No. 2 in the nation. The 
upset, witnessed by 175,000, has prob- 
ably garnered many a mountaineer an 
oil well for his old age. 

For most of the game, the Texas 
Longhorn stamped and snorted in ap- 
proved Southwestern style. But then 
in the fourth quarter the Tennessean 
corralled the wild critter, reducing his 
roar to a hoarse whisper (Sketch 2). It 


SIMMER DOWN ! 
. AH'M A TENNESSEE 


COwBoY 











was a great victory for the Neyland- 
men, who were outweighed in the line 
about 15 pounds per man. 

The game was in doubt until the last 
17 seconds to play when a Texas drive 
stalled on the Tennessee 20-yard line. 

Stars: Lauricella, Kozar and Sherrod 
for Tennessee; Townsend, Tompkins 
and Lansford for Texas. 


ORANGE BOWL 
Clemson 15— Miami 14 


A record crowd of 65,000 attended one 
of the most exciting games in bowl 
history. A guard named Smith from 
Clemson tackled a halfback named 
Smith for Miami in his own end zone 
to turn the tide of battle in the final 
favor of the Tiger (Sketch 3). 





ff. 


GET BACK 
(N THAT 
END ZONE 








For Clemson, the sparkplug was Billy 
Hair, a jack-rabbit tailback who is just 
a sophomore. His football antics helped 
Clemson amass a comfortable 13-0 lead 
at halftime. 


After the half, however, it was all 
Miami until the fatal fourth quarter 
mishap. Led by Frank Smith, Miami 
zoomed past Clemson 14-13 in less than 
five minutes after the start of the third 
quarter. Then Smith met Smith in the 
critical environs of the end zone and 
the battle was won and lost. 


Stars: Hair, Cone, Wyndham and 
Hudson for Clemson; Hackett, Smith 
and Schneidenbach for Miami. 


GATOR BOWL 
Wyoming 20 — Washington and Lee 7 


Talboom was the name of the triple- 
threat Cowboy who lead the attack on 
Washington & Lee before 26,000 fans 
at Jacksonville, Fla. From the second 
quarter on, it was rough riding for the 
Generals (Sketch 4). 


f THE GENERAL'S 
REALLY HAD. 
‘al 








A RIDE! ‘A> 











Eddie Talboom throws an_ under- 
handed forward pass, unorthodox but 
effective; he completed ten out of 16. 
Between throws he ran 14 times for 32 
yards and kicked five times for a 39- 
yard average. 


Stars: Talboom, McConnell, Geldein 
and Melton for Wyoming; Holt, Bocet- 
ti, McCutcheon and Broyles for Wash- 
ington and Lee. 


OTHER BOWLS 


Of course there were other bowl 
games played across the nation on New 
Year’s Day. Out in Pasadena, the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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« FOOTBALL SUMMARIES + 


Southeastern Conference 


By GEORGE LEONARD 





UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY WILDCATS — 1950 
Wendell Vance, Bobby Brooks, Bill Conde, John Ignarski, Bill Schaffnit, Babe Parilli, Walt Yowarsky, 


Front row, left to right: 


Dick Martin, Allen Hamilton, Ray Correll and Bob Pope. Second row, left to right: 


John Netoskie, Don Weaver, Kavanaugh 


Rogers, Harold Wooddell, Cliff Lawson, Doug Moseley, Charles McClendon, Allen Buckner, Larry Jones, Donald Dyer, Paul Jones 
Frank Fuller, Bill Dawson, Bob Haydon, Bob Fry, Bill Wannamaker, Harry Jones, 


and Ed Hamilton. Third row, left to right: 
Clayton Webb, Herb Hunt, John Griggs, John Baldwin, Bill Leskovar and Ed Kozlowski. 


Fourth row, left to right: Gene Don- 


aldson, John Brainard, Tom Fillion, Emery Clark, Co-Captains Shorty Jamerson and Bob Gain, Chester Lukawski, Bill Farley, 
Dom Fucci, Pat James, Jim Mackenzie, Al Bruno and Ben Zaranka. 


N AT LEAST one important respect the 
Southeastern Conference season of 

1950 was strikingly like its immediate 
predecessor. 

Kentucky’s marauding Wildcats won 
the championship but were tamed into 
7-0 submission by Tennessee in their 
final engagement. This recalled a catas- 
trophe which befell Tulane, the 1949 
crown-wearer. 

Flattened by LSU, the Wave wore 
the slightly dented diadem of a cham- 
pion beaten and held scoreless in its 
last game. 

Thus, Kentucky became the second 
straight titlist to collide with that fate. 
Tennessee might claim with logical 
arguments the distinction of “team of 
the year” in the conference since its 
58-year-old mentor Gen. Bob Neyland 
was elected “Coach of the Year.” 

But simple arithmetic put the Wild- 
cats of Paul (Bear) Bryant at the crest 
of the 12-team heap. Their defeat by 
Tennessee on a bitterly cold afternoon 
in Knoxville late in November did not 
bar them from their intended New 
Year’s Day date with the Sugar Bowl 
either. 

Neyland set that up when he ac- 
cepted an invitation to the most lucra- 
tive bowl of all—the Cotton—a few 
days before he met Kentucky. .It was 


a master stroke of strategy by this 
clever winner of 153 games, loser of 
28 and tier of 11 in his 19-year career 
at Tennessee. 

The General thus eased the pressure 
on his team and tossed an additional 
load of tension into the Wildcat camp. 
The Sugar Bowl committee, appreci- 
ative of Kentucky’s brilliant record and 
its fighting performance in defeat, 
issued a readily snatched bid shortly 
after the conclusion of the primeval 
hostilities that day. 

So at New Orleans, Kentucky’s first 
conference champion in history courted 
an opportunity to enhance the South- 
eastern’s prestige immeasurably by 
knocking off Oklahoma, mythical na- 
tional titlist and compiler of 31 straight 
victories, longest major college winning 
streak in over 30 years. 

Tennessee arrayed its precision single 
wink and extraordinarily alert defense 
against Texas, the Southwest Confer- 
ence representative. 

One had to go back many a year to 
find a stronger “Big Four” than Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Alabama and Tulane 
whose combined record was 35-6-1. Re- 
search along those lines might well 
prove completely futile. 

In one system—Dr. E. E. Litken- 
hous’ — Tennessee was ranked second 


in the nation and no worse than fourth 
in three other polls. Kentucky finished 
as high as fourth and not lower than 
seventh in the others. 

Alabama’s versatile Crimson Tide 
enjoyed a season blemished only by 
five-point losses at the hands of Ten- 
nessee and Vanderbilt. The Tusca- 
loosa Red Elephants set a conference 
rushing record of 3,030 yards. ’Bama 
thoroughly thrashed Georgia Tech, 
Florida and Auburn. Tulane’s mam- 
moth Green Wave started slowly but 
was a powerful late season machine. 

For the first time in the conference’s 
existence, three teams topped the 300 
point sum with Kentucky soaring to 
380, including 172 in three games prior 
to the Tennessee shut-out. That total 
led the nation. Neyland’s offense, 
stressing split second timing with 
massed interference ahead of the ball 
carrier, rolled up 315 points. That rep- 
resented the Volunteers’ peak produc- 
tion since 1940. Alabama’s 314 was its 
second highest in history, surpassed 
only by its conference record of 396 
in 1945. 

It was an offensively-angled season 
from the first shrill September whistle. 
The 12 teams scored an aggregate of 
2,598 points which was over 200 more 

(Continued on page 43) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Summaries of other Southern high 
school and college conferences will be 
carried in the February issue. 


i 


a AND LEE’s Generals, 
overlooked in the pre-season rat- 
ings, sneaked off with the 1950 South- 
ern Conference Football Championship. 

The Virginians, pocketing their first 
loop crown since 1934, swept through 
six straight opponents and wound up 
the season as the only team in the 
league with a perfect conference rec- 
ord. 

Unbeaten Clemson had a tie with 
South Carolina on its season record 
within the loop. But Clemson only 
played four conference games, anyway. 

Washington and Lee, coached by 
George Barclay, the 1934 Associated 
Press All-America guard at North 
Carolina U., represented the Southern 
Conference in the Gator Bowl at 
Jacksonville, Fla. For his efforts, Bar- 
clay was voted coach of the year by 
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We’re selling personal satisfaction . 
WE DON’T SELL CLOTHES. WE SELL NEAT APPEARANCE . . . STYLE 


conference newspapermen. 

Duke, Maryland and North Carolina, 
the Big Three before the season got 
under way, finished far back. Duke lost 
two of seven conference starts, North 
Carolina dropped two and tied one and 
Maryland was upset by N. C. State and 
tied by North Carolina. 

Washington and Lee bowed only to 
Tennessee and Virginia, outside oppo- 
nents, and had the second highest 
scorer in the conference in fullback 
Walt Michaels, who scored 89 points. 
High man for the season was Bob 
(Shoo Shoo) Shemonski, Maryland 
halfback, with 97 points. 


The Conference Sports Writers Asso- 
ciation picked the’ following All-Con- 
ference team: 


Glenn Smith, Clemson, and Elmer 
Wingate, Maryland, ends; Elmer Costa, 
N. C. State, and Jim Staton, Wake For- 
est, tackles; Bob Ward, Maryland, and 
Bob Auffarth, Wake Forest, guards; 
Irvin Holdash, North Carolina, cen- 
ter; and Billy Cox, Duke, Fred Cone, 
Clemson, Gil Bocetti, Washington and 
Lee, and Steve Wadiak, South Caro- 
lina, all backs. 


ATTRACTIVENESS . . . 





LONG WEAR . .. EASE AND ELEGANCE 


We take deep pride and a 
sincere interest in selling 
you not just articles of 
clothing, but real per- 
sonal satisfaction. For 

we know that only by 
serving you well can 

we expect to merit 

your continued friend- 

ship and valued patronage. 


The Style Center of the South 
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Mid-South 


By C. M. S. McILWAINE 
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BAYLOR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — 1950 MID-SOUTH CHAMPIONS 


Front row, left to right: 


Fob James, Fred Shaw, Bill Di Cristina, Hugh Peacock, Floyd Teas, Don Hampton, Bill Duncan, Hugh 


Chapman, Mike McCartney, Frank Thomas, Alfred Floyd, Gilbert McSpadden. ‘Second row: Coach Evans, Dudley Dodgen, Bill 
Hardegree, Kenneth Swafford, John Straussberger, Wallace Skipper, Dave Bristol, Bill Teas, Barry Heywood, Richard Ramsey, 
Jeff Davis, Bill Price, Archie Griffin, Jimmy Long. Third row: Coach Heywood, Tommy McDonald, Curt Hagood, Reid Moore, 
Edwin Boyett, Peter Moore, Leon Sheffield, Jess Green, Bob Brown, Sam Hale, Ronald Queen, Alen Neal, Keith Fort, Herby 
Barks, Dick Dowell, John Eades, Coach Worsham. Fourth row: Ernest Aulls, Jim Whiting, Harrington Witherspoon, Richard 
Harvey, Jim Rhyne, Stanley Kistler, Henry Robinson, Alan Cox, Jimmy Howe, Bill Ferger, Derrick Deakins, Verne Davis, David 
Smith, Tommy Frazier, Eddie Sams, John Crenshaw, Henry Hudson, Leroy Duchene, Rodney Rougelot. 


iLL TEAS, Baylor’s brilliant climax 
B runner and field general, who led 
his team to the Mid-South title, was 
named captain of the sixteenth all-star 
team selected by the coaches of the 
association. The slender Baylor star 
was practically a unanimous selection, 
due to his fine all-round play. One of 
the leading scorers in the Chattanooga 
area, Teas was the big difference as 
Baylor snowed under five opponents, 
scoring 192 points while holding their 
opponents to 19 points. 

. George Humphreys, McCallie captain 
and fullback, was the only repeater 
from the 1949 eleven, his teammate, 
Charlie Cousar, who won a guard berth 
last year being sidelined after the open- 
ing game with a broken arm. No other 
players from last year’s first team were 
back this year, but four moved up from 
the second team, Teas and Jimmy Long 
of Baylor, Harry Petersen of Darling- 
ton, and John Hagedorn of S. M. A. By 
placing for the second year, Humphreys 
and his brother, Buster, at McCallie in 
1945 and 1946 became the only brothers 
to make the All-Mid-South team twice. 
During the sixteen years nineteen play- 
ers have been repeaters including Thur- 
man Webster, Bill Healy, Joe Steffy and 
Russ Faulkinberry of Baylor; Jack 
Fine, Harry Robinson, Tommy Buttram, 
Sammy Joyce and the two Humphreys 
of McCallie; John North, Pat Parker, 
and Don Tanner of Castle Heights; John 
Moulton and Don Moore of Darlington; 


Jim White and John Chumley of T. M. 
I.; Bratton of B. G. A., and Grubbs of 
T. I. S., a school no longer in the as- 
sociation. 

Thirteen players were selected on the 
first team as ties occurred for one tackle 
and one guard berth, with three each 


coming from Baylor, Darlington and 
McCallie, and one each from Castle 
Heights, G. M. A., Notre Dame and 
S. M. A. On the second team also thir- 
teen men were selected with four from 
Baylor, three each from Notre Dame 
and G. M. A., and one each from C. M. 





THE 1950 ALL-MID-SOUTH FOOTBALL TEAM 


Pos. Name School Home 
End Bobby Aycock Darlington Rome, Ga. 
End Jimmy Long Baylor Hartselle, Ala. 
Tackle Harry Petersen Darlington Columbia, S. C. 
Tackle Roland Douglas McCallie St. Petersburg, Fla. 
James Locke Castle Heights Gainesboro, Tenn. 
Guard John Hagedorn S. M. A. Gadsden, Ala. 
Guard Billy Carmichael G. M. A. Atlanta, Ga. 
Jeff Davis Baylor Birmingham, Ala. 
Center Ray Willoch McCallie St. Louis, Mo. 
Back Bill Teas (Captain) Baylor Andrews, N. C. 
Back Bill Brigman Notre Dame Brunswick, Ga. 
Back George Humphreys McCallie Whitwell, Tenn. 
Back Jimmy Thacker Darlington Rome, Ga. 
SECOND TEAM 
End Robert Drewry C. M. A. Memphis, Tenn. 
End Archie Griffin Baylor Valdosta, Ga. 
Tackle Ken Swafford Baylor Knoxville, Tenn. 
Tackle Frank Webster Notre Dame Atlanta, Ga. 
Guard Leon Hilburn G. M. A. Atlanta, Ga. 
Guard John Stanton Notre Dame Rock Island, Wyo. 
Center Bruce Gaylor T. M.I. Birmingham, Ala. 
Barry Heywood Baylor Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Back Warren Harper G. M. A. Atlanta, Ga. 
Back Jacob Shoemaker Baylor Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Back Henry Brown Darlington Carrollton, Ga. 
Back Robert Reed G. M. A. Atlanta, Ga. 
{Bod Stack ' Notre Dame Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FINAL STANDINGS 


WL Pts. Pts. Pet. 
MavAOL +... \actos 5 0 192 19 1.000 
err. ose 4.0 27 4 S866 
micCallie:.......... 6. 2 2228 Ci = 150 
Notre Dame ..... 5 2. 338 107 14 
Darlington ...... 5: 8-200 90: 2625 
Riverside ....... 2 2. 88! 66. 60 
hth ie 3 4 112 139 .429 
MOM... . ss 2 3 48 99 ~~ &.400 
a. ee 1 4 €2 2-74 -200 
J) 2) Sere 14 2b B18. 268 
C Heights ...... I.) 25 tas = 167 
St. Andrews ....0 5 0 259 # .000 





A., Darlington and T. M. I. 

For the past two years C. M. A. and 
Castle Heights had each won a title and 
finished second the other year to give 
the Western end of the association top 
honors, but this year the power swung 
to the Eastern end with all five teams 
above the .500 mark coming from this 
sector. 

ENDS 


Bobby Aycock of Darlington topped. 


the ends in the balloting with Jimmy 
Long of Baylor not far behind. Al- 
though neither is tall, they made up for 
lack of height by aggressiveness and 
fine all-around play. Robert Drewry 
of C. M. A. and Archie Griffin of Bay- 
lor, both taller and tipping the scales 
near the 200-pound mark win the sec- 
ond team berths. 

TACKLES 

Harry Petersen of Darlington, polling 

the second highest number of votes, 
easily won one tackle berth, with the 
second position a tie between Roland 
Douglas of McCallie and James Locke 
of Castle Heights. The three weigh 675 
pounds, heaviest all-star performers in 
history. On the second team Ken Swaf- 
ford of Baylor and Frank Webster of 
Notre Dame bring the average down 
only slightly. All five show promise of 
fine work in college, with Petersen, the 
only junior to make the team having 
another year in prep school. 

GUARDS 

John Hagedorn of S. M. A. topped 

the guards, with Jeff Davis of Baylor 
and Billy Carmichael of G. M. A. tying 
for the other spot. Averaging less than 
180, this trio makes up in speed and 
mobility what they lack in weight. Leon 
Hilburn of G. M. A. and John Stanton 
of Notre Dame on the second team av- 
erage 200 pounds and were mainstays 
on defense for their teams. 

CENTER 
‘Ray Willoch of McCallie, a fine of- 
fensive pivot man, wins the center post 
with Bruce Gaylor of T. M. I. and Barry 
Heywood of Baylor in a deadlock for 
the second team berth. Willoch was a 
consistent performer for McCallie while 
Gaylor was his team’s best lineman, 
and Heywood was one of the surest 
tacklers on the Baylor eleven. 
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BACKS 


The first team backfield presents one 
of the best balanced outfits chosen in 
recent years. Along with Bill Teas of 
Baylor are Bill Brigman of Notre Dame, 
an outstanding passer, Jimmy Thacker 
of Darlington, a fine ball carrier and 
blocker, and George Humphreys of Mc- 
Callie, a power runner and fine kicker. 
The four men supplement each other 
well and would work well together as 
a unit. 
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On the second team, Jake Shoemaker 
of Baylor, Henry Brown of Darlington, 
Bud Stack of Notre Dame and Robert 
Reed of G. M. A. present a more power- 
ful quartet than the first backfield, out- 
weighing them ten pounds to the man 
but lacking the finesse and the explo- 
sive possibilities of the first four. 

The whole squad of twenty-six men, 
averaging 189 pounds, provides one of 
the best all star squads the Mid-South 
has had. 














SHOES e 
JERSEYS e 


Your Equipment Needs a New 
Look for Next Season 


Complete Service on 


HELMETS e 
SHOULDER PADS’ e 


Tackling and Blocking Dummies Made to Order 


PANTS 
HIP PADS 





LOOK TO LOOKOUT for your RECONDITIONING 





300 W. 29th STREET- 


LOOKOUT SPORTING GOODS CO. 


A Division of Sims Collar & Leather Co. 
Cleaning, Repairing Our Specialty 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





























BAYLOR SCHOOL CAMP 

Near Signal Mountain 
Boys 8-14. Staff of schoolmasters. Use of 
school dorms, dining room. Modern con- 
veniences. Full sports program. Crafts. 
Riding, boating, swimming. Overnight 
mountain, river trips in historic Tennessee. 
Booklet. Baylor School, Cherokee Road, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 





BAXTER SEMINARY 


Boys and girls learn useful trades with 
college, academic, preparatory or terminal 
courses. Character training — individual 
attention. A-1 scholastic rating. Low ex- 
pense. Write for booklet and folder “Edu- 
cation for a Purpose.” H. L. Upperman, 
President. Baxter, Tenn. 








FRITZ ORR CLUB-CAMP 
For Boys and Girls 8-14 years of age 
Featuring Swimming, Horseback Riding, 
Craft, Tennis, Riflery, Canoeing, Archery, 
Nature Study, Pioneering, Boxing, Wrest- 
ling, Tumbling, Music, Badminton, Danc- 
ing, Dramatics, Photography, Journalism, 
Trips. For complete information write: 


ORR 
3245 Nancy Creek Road, N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP FOR BOYS 
In Blue Ridge Mountains 


Superior leadership . . . Excellent Facili- 
ties .. . Water sports, golf, tennis, football, 
baseball and archery. For information 
write: Robt. B. Suggs, Jr., Belmont, N. C., 
or Selby Buck, 2567 Vineville, Macon, Ga. 
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Mississipp! 


pe THE first time in history one high 
school managed to land four of its 
players on the Mississippi High School 
All State football team. However, in 
the opinion of some of the sportswriters 
Jackson Central High Tigers could have 
easily contributed all eleven men to the 
team. The Capitol City squad, coached 
by Doss Fulton, is by far the best team 
we’ve ever had in this state and we 


By BITSY HUNTER 


think it could more than hold its own 
with any other prep team in the coun- 
try. In a play-off for the State AA 
Crown the Tigers tore heretofore un- 
beaten Laurel to shreds with a 57 to 
7 score. 

Tommy Lee, tailback for the Jackson 
team, was an unanimous choice for one 
backfield spot. Lee was captain of the 
Tigers who scored 542 points in winning 
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atlanta’s new luxury liner restaurant 


95 luckie street, n.w. 


beautiful surroundings 


unusual foods e popular prices 


serving atlanta since 1934 

















IN GEORGIA 





Ship Ahoy 
95 Luckie St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Camellia Garden 
1851 Peachtree Rd., N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Remond’s French Cafe 
1026 Peachtree St. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Rhodes Restaurant 
1 N. Rhodes Center, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Davis Bros. Restaurant 
104 Luckie, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





IN TEXAS 


Tai Shan Restaurant 
San Antonio, Texas 
South’s Finest Chinese 
and American Food 





in other states in Dixie. 





It is our purpose to list in this directory only those places preferred by 
sportsmen throughout the South — those most highly recommended by dis- 
criminating clientele. In forthcoming issues, look for recommended places 





11 games, an all-time State scoring rec- 
ord. He was leading scorer of the Big 
Eight Conference with 130 points. His 
21 touchdown runs averaged 31-plus 
yards and he threw 13 TD passes aver- 
aging 33-plus yards. He was named the 
outstanding player in Mississippi’s 18- 
team Big Eight Conference. Other backs 
named were Jack Bass, big 200-pound 
crashing fullback and linebacker of the 
Jackson team; Billy Fulton of Louis- 
ville, and Lea Paslay of Sardis. Fulton 
is only a Junior, but he’s one of the 
best passers we’ve ever seen. He at- 
tempted 146 passes, completed 76, for 
a season total of 1164 yards. Lea Paslay 
is the only man on the squad that made 
the team last year. For the second 
straight year Paslay, a one-man team 
over at Sardis, led the State in scoring 
with over 225 points. He is rated as the 
best all around back in the state by 
many. 

Bob Fisher, Junior wingman from 
Jackson, and Charley Byrd from neigh- 
boring Clinton held down the termi- 

(Continued on page 46) 








Famous FRENCH CUISINE 
RUTH & GEORGES 


11 A.M. ‘Til Midnight 
For Reservations 





1026 PEACHTREE ST. 
Between 10th and 11th 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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SOUTHEASTERN 
(Continued from page 38) 


than ever totalled before. The aver- 
age score of the 86 games (38 within 
the conference) was 30.2 to 19.5. 

There were 19 whitewash jobs. All- 
winless Auburn incurred seven. Ala- 
bama and Tulane escaped blankings 
entirely. Scores ranged from a 0-0 tie 
between Georgia and North Carolina 
to Kentucky’s 83-0 massacre of North 
Dakota. 


Upset of the campaign was Missis- 
sippi State’s astounding 7-0 triumph 
over Tennessee on the last Saturday in 
September. After that the Volunteers 
battered down nine straight foes. 


Except for Auburn, there was at 
least a brief moment of glory for all. 
And even the outgunned but ever bat- 
tling Tigers of Earl Brown came close 
to the season’s biggest shocker as they 
led Georgia until well into the third 
quarter before going under again, 12- 
10. 

Ole Miss bounced Mississippi State 
in the finale to make Rebel adherents 
forget five previous defeats. Georgia 
Tech, lashed six times, smacked down 
ancient rival Georgia, 7-0. Engineer 
Coach Bobby Dodd said he’d be “a long 
time forgetting that one.” LSU got 
tough and tied Tulane, 14-14, on the 





PARIS-DUNLAP 
HARDWARE CO. 


Gainesville, Georgia 
ate 
Many of the best lines in 
athletic equipment — 
RAWLINGS 
SPALDING 
RIDDELL 
BROOKS 
CONVERSE 
VOIT 
and many others 
a 
Call or write... 
DRANE WATSON 


Representative 
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last day. Vanderbilt had its 27-22 over- 
turning of Alabama to remember, Flor- 
ida its 31-27 conquest of the Commo- 
dores. 

If Tennessee’s predominantly sopho- 
more and junior-laden Volunteers 
could lasso the Texas Longhorns, they 
would duplicate the feat of the 1949 
conference conquerors. For Tennessee, 
like LSU in the previous season, 
whipped the Southern Conference 
champion — Washington and Lee (27- 
20) — as well as the winner in its own 
league. 

There were four prominent SEC 
players chosen on a number of AIll- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and welded 
checking baskets. 


UNIFORM HANGERS 


Space saving uniform 
hangers. 





Made from heavy gage, 
doubly welded steel wire. 
Available in sizes to meet 
your locker room needs. 
Write for descriptive lit- 
erature. 


AMERICAN 
WIRE FORM CO., INC. 


248-256 Grant Ave. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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WW 


Performance counts when competition 
is keenest. With Jim-Kote on your 
gymnasium floor, you have a safer, 
smoother, faster, longer wearing 
surface... the surface for a champion. 
Write today for our floor manual 
containing complete information on 
the use and application of 


Selig’s siM-KOTE 


342 MARIETTA STREET, ATLANTA 
OFFICES & WAREHOUSES: DALLAS * HOUSTON + NEW ORLEANS 
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IS PLAY-OFF BETWEEN 4-A AND 3-A 
FOOTBALL CHAMPIONS DESIRABLE? 

One of the controversial features of the UIL’s reclassifica- 
tion is the proviso that classes 4-A and 3-A will have the 
opportunity to vote on whether they desire a play-off be- 
tween their respective champions to produce a single state 
titlist. The coaches to whom we have talked on the subject 
have reacted favorably toward the idea. We rather think 
that this reaction is the result of snap judgment, and that 
possibly there will be some changes in their thinking before 
voting time comes. 

We are making this prediction because of a basic differ- 
ence between the way an average fan thinks and the reason- 
ing processes of a football coach. The former seldom gets 
past answering the question, “What if we win? Wouldn’t 
that be wonderful?” But the poor ole coach, who has been 
the victim of the fickle whims of those same fans over a pe- 
riod of years, finally gets around to reasoning something like 
this, “What if I lose? Wouldn’t that be awful?” In the answers 
to those two questions lies the fate of that proposal. The 
answer to “What if we win?” is obvious; so let’s try to answer 
the coach’s reasoning, “What if I lose?” 

What Has the AAAA Champion to Win? 

First let’s consider the coach of the 4-A champion: What 
could he possibly gain by playing another game? He is 
already the champion in the League’s highest classification. 
Will he add any stars to his football crown by beating the 
winner of the class below? In playing a team that, in the 
eyes of the public (and more than likely in the estimation 
of his own players) is of an inferior rank won’t he be 
playing under a terrific psychological handicap? Could he 
possibly get his squad “up” for this game only a week after 
having brought it to a peak to win the championship in the 
tougher bracket? Those are the factors that he will con- 
sider before conferring with his voting administrator. 

What the 3-A Champion Will Consider 

Now take the case of the coach of the 3-A champion: What 
if he loses? What are his chances of winning? To find those 
answers, let’s consult the records. The last team now classi- 
fied as 3-A that won a state title was Pete Shotwell’s Long- 
view team of 1937—that was 13 years ago, gentlemen! In 
the League’s 31 years of operation only three other 3-A 
teams have won that coveted honor. They were: Bryan in 
1921, Corsicana in ’32, and Greenville in ’33. Cleburne tied 
Houston Heights for the title the first year that a state cham- 
pion was declared (1920), and Shotwell’s 1929 team at Breck- 
enridge tied Port Arthur. The coach has a high regard for 
the law of averages, and “none for twelve” doesn’t listen too 
good in his sensitive ears. Thus, we must accept the premise 
that his chances of winning are remote — else there was no 
point in reclassification anyway. 

By closing shop after winning the championship in his 
class he can go back home a state champion; but if he plays 
the champion out of his class, the chances are pretty good 
that he will finish an otherwise great season with defeat. In 
some cases this defeat may be overwhelming to the point of 
downright embarrassment. It is true that he will enjoy a 
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By STAN LAMBERT 
Southwest Representative 


tremendous psychological advantage of playing “the big 
boy” but oftentimes better boys and more of them overcome 
a lot of psychology. 

The most frequent reason that we hear offered in favor 
of the play-off is that it will “produce a clearcut champion.” 
Let’s look at that a moment: To our way of thinking the 4-A 
champion is going to be accepted by the general public as 
the real champion just as the AA champion is today. We 
can’t see much use of proving every year what history has 
already proven repeatedly, and also prove the validity of the 
arguments that all of us have been using for three years to 
get the reclassification. 

Would Gate Receipts Justify a Play-off? 

Another argument that we hear in favor of the play-off is 
that the schools will want to play it for the money that it 
will produce. We doubt the validity of that reasoning too. 
First, we even question that fans will turn out in large num- 
bers for a game that they will look upon as an anticlimax to 
the season just finished. Secondly, the teams that divide the 
championship gate are in pretty good financial condition 
anyway. Thirdly, it has been proven time and time again in 
the play-offs that the prestige that goes with winning always 
supersedes financial gain. Fourth, fans have a way of stay- 
ing away from sporting events, the primary object of which 
is to make money. Fifth (and we whisper this one), an 
educator just can’t justify using amateurs just to make 
money. 

To sum up our analogy of how the coach will look at the 
question, we would say that both the 3-A and 4-A coaches 
have more to lose than to win; but that the 4-A coach runs 
a much greater risk of loss of prestige than his 3-A profes- 
sional brother. The play-off would also defeat another out- 
standing feature of the new set-up —a three-game instead 
of a four-game play-off that will eliminate the conflict with 
Christmas. 

We will even go so far as to make a prediction: First, that 
the proposal will be defeated by one or both of the divisions 
that must pass it for it to go in the by-laws. And as an alter- 
nate prediction — that if it does pass, it will be knocked out 
of the books in a maximum of three years. Regardless of 


what the League members vote as a group, there is going - 


to be a difference of opinion between the individuals in- 
volved when it comes time for a play-off. Then they will 
be playing because they have to—and then the howling 
will start. Nope, it just don’t add up. 


TEXAS COACHING SCHOOL 

Plans for the 1951 coaching school were laid at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors,of the THSCA in Dallas 
Dec. 28-30. The school was extended to six days and will be 
held in historic San Antonio. At this writing the instruc- 
tional staff has not been completed. To date the faculty con- 
sists of: Paul (Bear) Bryant, Kentucky, football; Cliff Wells, 
Tulane, basketball; Frank Anderson, Texas A&M, track; and 
Alex Hooks, SMU, baseball. A single wing football coach, 
another basketball instructor, an athletic trainer and a 
sports writer to talk on public relations remain to be signed. 
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G.A.C.A. Clinic 


The national emergency has thrown a lot of question marks 
around the 1951 coaching clinics — here in Georgia and else- 
where throughout the nation. The biggest one now is: will 
the induction take the high school football graduates to the 
extent that the All-Star football game cannot be played? In 
most states the associations depend on the football game to pay 
the clinic bills. Without the game the clinic will be suspended 
in many places, and those that do carry on will do so on a 
greatly curtailed basis. Most associations could and should 
have a sufficient surplus to carry them through an emer- 
gency. This would be true in Georgia except for two reasons: 
(1) A rainy night last year cut game receipts to half of the 
amount anticipated. (2) Our association was a little over- 
eager to get into its program of service. The policy of under- 
taking a comprehensive program designed to improve ath- 
letic standards in the state is laudible. The only mistake was 
in not first providing a surplus for just such an emergency 
as appears in the distance — short distance, that it. This is 
a little in the nature of “second-guessing,” but we are dis- 
cussing it here for the benefit of critics who denounce large 
gate receipts at the All-Star games. They don’t realize that 
larger receipts make possible a larger program of service 
that reaches every district in the State. The people are the 
greatest natural resource of our commonwealth, and any 
program or movement for the health and vigor of our youth 
is justified and praiseworthy. When we strengthen our youth, 
physically and morally, we strengthen the fibre of our na- 
tional life for years ahead. One of our greatest needs today 
is good leadership. The clinics which are conducted each 
summer are doing a great service — not only of improving 
coaching techniques but also in instilling a better philosophy 
and in developing a higher type leadership in our schools. 


Is Basketball Stealing the Show? 


We can remember when the basketball sessions at our 
clinic were poorly attended while the crowd jammed the 
football lecture rooms. It is a different story now. The bas- 
ketball lectures not only draw as well as football but the 
audience comes out better satisfied and with more notes 
in their pads. Now is this due to a rising interest in the cage 
sport, or is the basketball lecturer giving us more for our 
money? Many observers think the latter is true. Some of our 
college football coaches — big name coaches — give out very 
little for the class to jot down. He is still talking to the high 
school coach of 10 and 20 years ago. He doesn’t realize that 
the high school coaches have been studying, observing and 
doing a little experimenting on their own for the past few 
years. Some of the best coaching today is being done in our 
high schools, and the college coach who accepts a fee to 
instruct and thinks he can bluff his way through four or five 
lecture periods is away off key. He does not know his audi- 
ence, a primary principle for any speaker, and he leaves the 
impression that he does not know his subject. 
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By DWIGHT KEITH 


Dr. Price Short-Changed 


In the Editor’s panel on Dr. Hartley Price last month, we 
wrote: “While coaching at University of Illinois, Coach 
Price’s gymnastic teams won five Big Ten Championships 
and one National A.A.U. Championship.” 

He did better than that. His teams took four N.C.A.A. 
Championships and two National A.A.U. titles. We are glad 
to make this correction, for National Championships are hard 
to win and every one should be included in the record. 




















SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
Selection, Care and Repair 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
New York 11, New York 
$5.00 
By Virginia Bourquardez 
and 
Charles Heilman 


This book puts much needed, authoritative, tested infor- 
mation at the disposal of purchasing agents, physical educa- 
tion and recreation personnel, sporting goods wholesalers and 
retailers. 

There are exact descriptions of the construction, materials, 
standards, amounts needed, expected life and proper care of 
both clothing and equipment for archery, baseball and soft- 
ball, basketball, bowling, boxing and wrestling, fencing, field 
hockey, football, golf, ice hockey, lacrosse, tennis, badminton 
and squash, skiing, soccer, volleyball, handball, and track 
and field events. Seventy-seven photographs and drawings 
serve to point up the descriptions and present accurately the 
needed specifications. 


MY GREATEST BASEBALL GAME 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
New York 3, New York 
$5.00 
Edited by Don Schiffer 


Thirty-four dramatic stories by today’s greatest stars, set 
down in the player’s own words by leading sports writers. 
A picture of the player and the official records round out 
each story and make it an important addition to your base- 
ball collections. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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SEND FOR CATALOG 


CHAMPION 
TRACK 
UNIFORMS 


for Practice and Meets 









SLEEVELESS 
JERSEYS 


with 


Champacraft 
Lettering 


QUARTER 
SLEEVE 
JERSEYS White and Colors 


with Champacroft Lettering 


Ae 


TRACK PANTS 


White and Colors * Various Fabrics 
Braid Trim * Champacroft Lettering 


SWEAT SHIRTS * SWEAT PANTS 
RAYOLINE 
KNITTED WARM-UPS 
SOX ¢ SUPPORTERS 


e 
Buy Direct 
MANUFACTURERS 
from yarn to finished product 


Champion Knitwear Co. 
Rochester 4, New York 


SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Continued from page 42) 
nals, and both are very adept at pulling 
in aerials as well as stopping the op- 
positions end sweeps. 

Guards Frank Roney of Laurel and 
Buck Halford of Canton get the nod for 
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the first team berths in some very close 
voting. Another unanimous choice was 
Billy Zimmerman, 200 pound senior 
tackle from Natchez, and probably the 
best lineman in the state. The only 
sophomore on the squad is Billy Yelver- 
ton, Jackson’s big 195-pound tackle 





1ST TEAM — ALL STATE 


End — Robert Fisher, Jackson 
End — Charles Byrd, Clinton 


Tackle — Bill Zimmerman, Nat- 
chez 
Tackle — Bill Yelverton, Jackson 


Guard — Frank Roney, Laurel 
Guard — Buck Halford, Canton 
Center — Jack White, Louisville 
Back — Tommy Lee, Jackson 
Back — Jack Bass, Jackson 
Back — Billy Fulton, Louisville 
Back — Lea Paslay, Sardis 


2ND TEAM 


End — Charles Crowell, Louisville 
End — D. L. Hancock, Laurel 
Tackle — O’Neil Tate, Tupelo 
Tackle — Ralph Wallace, Carthage 
Guard — Jimmy Nanney, Okolona 
Guard — Jamie Carpenter, Macon 
Center — Jim Tuggle, Magee 
Back — John Ainsworth, Byram 
Back — Mack Shankles, Charles- 
ton 
Back — Cecil Little, Charleston 
Back — Billy Butler, Oxford 
Back — Bubber Caven, Okolona 
Back — Allen Muirhead, Canton 











Printing — Lithographing 


For SERVICE « QUALITY 
VERSATILITY 


Call OSCAR 
(o.H.) GOOGE 


THE STEIN PRINTING CO. 


Printers of 
SovuTHERN CoacH & ATHLETE 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO INQUIRIES 
CALL ME AT 
RESIDENCE , 
WA. 6260 


‘ OFFICE 
MAin 4546 
> 














whom Coach Fulton converted out of a 
fullback. 

At the center spot we have rough 
Jack White, 6-foot, 185-pound Louis- 
ville boy who, along with Fulton, 
helped lead the Winston County team to 
the Choctaw Crown. 

ALL SOUTHERN 

Tommy Lee, back, Jackson; Jack 
Bass, back, Jackson; Lea Paslay, back, 
Sardis; Bill Zimmerman, tackle, Nat- 
chez; and Frank Roney, guard of Lau- 
rel. 

Honorable Mention 

Bobby Brannum, back, Greenwood; 

Cecil Little, back, Charleston; Charles 
(Continued on page 48) 











SEE YOUR ATHLETIC 


FOR — BASKETBALL UNIFORMS AND AWARDS — 
Don't Delay — Merchandise Is Not Too Plentiful 





ARISTO IMPORT CO., INC. — TIMERS. STOP CLOCK. 

ARNO ADHESIVE TAPES, INC. — ATHLETIC TRAINER'S TAPE. 
CLARK MFG. CO. — BOXER TYPE ELASTIC WAIST GYM SHORTS. 
CARDINAL SPORTSWEAR CO. — AWARD JACKETS. 

DEHEN KNITTING CO. — AWARD SWEATERS. 

GEORGIA KNITTING MILLS — BABY SHAKER SWEATERS. 
HATCHERS SPORTSWEAR MFG. CO. — AWARD JACKETS. 
OXFORD SPORTING GOODS MFG. CO. — AWARD JACKETS. 

RED FOX MFG. CO. — BASKETBALL UNIFORMS. 


E. C. “MULE” FRAZIER AND ASSOCIATES — 


P. O. Box 116, Waco, Tex. * 1208 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, N. C. 





EQUIPMENT DEALER 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


(Continued from page 36) 


Pacific Conference 
Champ, California, 
got its annual lumps 
from a Big Ten also- 
ran, this year Michi- 
gan, in the privately 
arranged Rose Bowl (Sketch 5). 

In another significant west coast game, the Washington 
State Prison All-Stars beat the State Prison Eagles 20-7 in 
the somewhat exclusive surroundings of the Stone Bowl. 








SCOUT REPORT 
(Continued from page 45) 
STATE RECREATION 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
New York 3, New York 
$3.50 
By Meyer and Brightbill 

In addition to providing the background data on why the 
state has a growing obligation in this field, the authors set 
forth the issues and problems and establish sound paths of 
procedure, based on relatively new, but tested experiences. 
Moreover, after presenting and evaluating the several dif- 
ferent approaches to establishing state recreation services, 
they clearly describe suggested steps on how the task may 
be effectively and lastingly accomplished. 

The book is designed primarily for students as a classroom 
text. In addition it will serve planners and legislators of 
state governments and recreation personnel as well as lay- 
men who are concerned with the promotion and development 
of recreation generally. 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 12) 
true respect for the rules of play, authority of of- 
ficials and consideration of not alone opponents 
but all with whom contact is had. 

2. My objective shall be to make competitive athletics 
truly a part of the educational program. 

3. My personal conduct on the field, in the school and 
out shall be such as to be truly worthy of imitation 
by the boys whose welfare is my job. 

4. My relationship with the players, fellow coaches, 
teachers and school authorities shall be such as to 
develop mutual respect and confidence. 

5. My objective shall be to win, if possible, to lose if 
necessary but at all times to have the conduct of all 
contribute to a fuller understanding and a keener 
appreciation of fair play. 

6. I shall teach that good sportsmanship is good citi- 
zenship and as such is essential to individuals, com- 
munities, state and nation. 





SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 35) 


or if a national emergency arises which reduces greatly 
college enrollments. 

Beginning with the next academic year, eligibility of 
seniors for winter and spring sports after participating in 
all-star football games will terminate with such partici- 
pation. 
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CB MOLDED 
BASKETBALL 
HAS GUARANTEED 


Non-Peeling 


FEATURES... 









Enlarged view shows cross sec- 
tion of CB seam channel con- 
struction. Notice how the 
leather is turned down and 
vulcanized into the channel of 
the carcass. This gives the 
sewed ball feel and prevents 
peeling. 


The CB molded basketball is guaranteed, guaran- 
teed in writing, against peeling, to be completely 
official and to maintain perfect shape for a full 
season’s play. The CB is the only molded ball on 
the market made with the improved 4 panel type 
construction which automatically eliminates 4 pos- 
sible trouble points and insures a more perfectly 
round and balanced ball. Players and coaches prefer 
the CB because it has a true sewed ball feel achieved 
by the exclusive patented seam construction as 
illustrated in the enlarged view above. 

Ask your dealer about this sensational new ball 
today or write to the factory. We'll gladly send a 
trial order through your local sporting goods dealer. 


School Price $20.00 
ro} NNe on DIVISION 


OHIO-KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
105 Liberty Street, Ada, Ohio 
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TENNIS COURT 
CONSTRUCTION 


1. Non-Maintenance 
All-weather court 
Asphalt composition 
Colors: Red, Green or Black 


2. Clay base courts 
Red, Green or Natural 


3 3. Cinder base Composition 
Court 
Green, Fast-Drying 


Dixico Company 
; Tennis Court Builders 
COLLEGE PARK, GA. 


“14 Years’ Experience in 
Tennis Court Building 
in 19 States” 

’ ae 
GEORGE J. TOPERZER 
BOX II 


COLLEGE PARK, GA. CA. 2439 


¢ 


$ 





SouTHERN CoACH AND ATHLETE 


MISSISSIPPI 

(Continued from page 46) 

Byrd, end, Clinton; Bobby Collins, back, 
Laurel; Allan Muirhead, back, Canton 
and John Ainsworth, back, of Byram. 


ALL BIG EIGHT (een) TEAM 
End — Robert Fisher, Jackson 
End — D. L. Hancock, Laurel 
End — Dutch Schatz, Moss Point 
End — Richard Griffin, Greenville 
Tackle — Bill Zimmerman, Natchez 
Tackle — Bill Yelverton, Jackson 
Tackle — Gerald Ferrill, Biloxi 
Tackle — O’Neil Tate, Tupelo 
Guard — Frank Roney, Laurel 
Guard — Eugene Bishop, Hattiesburg 











LETTERS 
EMBLEMS 


CHENILLE 
FELT 
EMBROIDERED 
SCHOOL CAPS — PENNANTS — 
FLAGS — BANNERS — 
CELLULOID BADGES — 
COSTUMES 


GENERAL SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


94 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
ATLANTA, GA. WA. 5127 












































SPECTATORS ARE CUSTOMERS 


Do you treat them as such? 








visibility. 


orders at our expense. 


208 Griggs Street 








One of many things that can be done to increase revenue and promote attend- 
ance at contests is to provide comfortable seating with the greatest possible 


Our engineering department will advise you, without cost or obligation, on the 
best seating arrangement for any given condition. Phone or wire your rush 


LEAVITT BLEACHER CO. 


(Est. 1895) 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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Guard — W. Sandiford, Brookhaven 
Guard — Eddie Guy Payne, Gulfport 
Center — Jim Morris, Vicksburg 
Center — Chas. Braswell, Greenwood 
Back — Tommy Lee, Jackson 

Back — Chris Andrews, Greenwood 
Back — Jack Bass, Jackson 

Back — Bobby Collins, Laurel 

Back — Clevis McKissack, Brookhaven 
Back — Durwood Graham, Vicksburg 
Back — Charles Kuhn, Pascagoula 
Back — Pete Moran, Gulfport 

Back — Harold Brunsen, Meridian 


THE 1950 ALL-CHOCTAW SQUAD 
Ends 

Charles Crowell, Louisville 

Charles Thrash, Newton 

Charley Ward, Eupora 

Douglas Montgomery, Canton 
Tackles 

Charles Mooney, Canton 

James Dunn, Ackerman 

Max Rich, Philadelphia 

Ralph Wallace, Carthage 
Guards 

James Carpenter, Macon 

Henry McGee, Louisville 

Buck Halford, Canton 

Bobby Reed, Ackerman 
Centers 

Jack White, Louisville 

Lawrence Campbell, Canton 
Backs 

Billy Fulton, Louisville 

Allen Muirhead, Canton 

Karon Covington, Ackerman 

Frank May, Newton 

Gyp Garner, Ackerman 

Johnny Williams, Canton 

Floyd Smith, Newton 

Faser Triplett, Louisville 





SOUTHEASTERN 


(Continued from page 43) 


America teams during the December 
“silly season,” Vito Parilli and Bob 
Gain of Kentucky, Ted Daffer of Ten- 
nessee and Vanderbilt’s Bucky Curtis. 

Parilli was elected “Most Valuable 
Player” in the 17th annual poll of head 





Have you arranged 
your retirement ? 


See Billy Gibson for all 
Life Insurance needs 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARRY |. DAVIS, General Agent 


1030 C. & S. Bank Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Wal. 3865 
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coaches conducted by The Nashville 
Banner, originator of the award. The 
junior Kentucky T quarterback estab- 
lished a national collegiate record of 
23 touchdown passes. He also paced 
the country in pass yardage with 1,627. 
Scoring five times himself, Parilli had 
a hand in 28 of his team‘s 55 touch- 
downs. 

Top sophomore and generally con- 
ceded to be a future All-America was 
Alabama’s gifted halfback, Bobby Mar- 
low, a 205-pound speedster who picked 
up 890 yards for a 17.4 average per 
thrust. His longest run was a 91-yard 
dash against Georgia Tech. 

It was also a great year for the touch- 
down pass. Ends Al Bruno of Kentucky 
and Al Lary of Alabama each scored 
10 six-pointers on aerials and Curtis 
made nine. Curtis’ 791 yards on pass 
receptions was the best mark in the 
country in that department. 

A respectable All-SEC looked like 
this: 


Ends — Curtis, Vanderbilt, and Bud 
Sherrod, Tennessee. 


Tackles — Gain, Kentucky, and Don 
Joyce, Tulane. 

Guards—Daffer, Tennessee, and Mike 
Mizerany, Alabama. 

Center — Pat O’Sullivan, Alabama. 

Quarterback — Parilli, Kentucky. 


CAMP PETE CAWTHON 


Possum Hollow Road—Lexington, Va. 


High in Virginia’s Blue ~sgl Mountains... A 
select summer camp for boys . . . Limited number 


accepted. 
JUNE 14 - AUGUST 2 
GIVE YOUR BOY THE BEST 


New log cabins on mile of mountain stream 





Every Boy Rides Texas Cow Ponies 
Swim — Fish — Canoe — Crafts — 
Sports — Sight Seeing — Natural 


Bridge — Caverns — Christian 
Leadership 


Football instruction by nationally known coaches 
Ox DaGrosa, Gus Dorais and Henry Frnka 


Owned - operated by 
Coach Pete Cawthon. 

years’ experience 
working with boys, at 
Texas Tech, Austin 
College, Rice Inst., 
Alabama Univ., Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, Detroit 
Lions. 


Special Trips — 
F; Washington, D. C. 
ry New York 
| Philadelphia 
Valley Forge 





Gettysburg 
“| Big league ball games 


Write for catalogue 
Coach Pete W. Cawthon 
Winter Address—5 Pinehurst Dr. 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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Halfbacks — Marlow, Alabama, and 
Ken Konz, LSU. 

Fullback — John Dottley, Ole Miss. 

Here are the final conference stand- 
ings: 


SEC 

All SEC Opp. Pct. 
Team Games SEC Pts. Pts. SEC 
Kentucky ....10-1-0 5-1-0 157 18 .833 
Tennessee ....10-1-0 4-1-0 99 16 =.800 
Alabama ...... 9-2-0 6-2-0 214 101  .750 
UMNO oa ec 6-2-1 3-1-1 118 66 .750 
Georgia Tech.. 5-6-0 4-2-0 89 95 .667 
Georgia ....... 6-2-3 3-2-1 65 44 600 
Vanderbilt .... 7-4-0 3-4-0 128 178 .429 
Miss. State ... 4-5-0 3-4-0 95 123 .429 
L.S.U. ......... 4-4-2 2-3-2 107 88 .400 
Fioriga.....).% 5-5-0 2-4-0 90 137 .333 
Ole Miss ...... 5-5-0 1-5-0 75 169 .167 
AUUER .....24 0-10-0 0-7-0 17 +189 8.000 





EXPERT HAND SEWN 


REPAIRS TO 
ANY TYPE INFLATED 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 
VOLLEY BALL’ SOCCER BALL 
STRIKING BAG 
BASEBALL MITTS 
AND GLOVES 


Send for Price List 
E.J.CLARKE BOX 508 

















HAVERTOWN, PENNA. 





MR. COACH 


“Specify: 
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*% POSTCRAFT x 
ATHLETIC TIMERS 


AVAILABLE NOW 





KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


e@ Electric Clock operated from the field 
e@ Telephone “Booth from _ sidelines to 


pena *. th operating = 
QUARTER, DOW 


gures 
and YARDS: TOG GO 


e@ Neon or indicating team in pos- 


session of ba 


BRING YOUR STADIUM UP TO DATE 
- WITH ONE OF THESE MODERN TIMERS 





Write for particulars and prices. 











AWARD BLANKETS 


“BA 


rN 


FOOTBALL PARKAS 


WARM-UP SUITS 


BUTWIN SPORTSWEAR CO. * FINCH BLDG., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


CHAMPION OF JACKETS — JACKETS FOR CHAMPIONS 
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You’re always at home at ZACHRY ... the brands of merchandise we 
have for you are as familiar to you as your name. There are two floors 
of distinctive clothing, furnishings and hats for the man... and a third 
floor, The University Shop, set apart to outfit the young business and 
college men from head to foot. Shown is a view of the University Shop. 


ZACHRY 


87 PEACHTREE STREET 

















CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP 


for Boys 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina 
on beautiful Lake Lure. 


e SUPERIOR LEADERSHIP 


Thorough instruction in all athletic sports and camp- 
ing by experienced coaches and expert counselors. 


e EXCELLENT FACILITIES 


Water program with 40 different boats — riding — 
hardwood floor gymnasium — golf course — tennis 
courts — baseball diamond — football field — arch- 
ery and rifle range. 


e For Catalogue and Further Information write: 


ROBERT B. SUGGS, JR. SELBY BUCK 
Owner and Director Associate Director 
Belmont, 2567 Vineville St. 
N. C. Macon, Ga. 
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HOUSTON STADIUM 


(Continued from page 21) 


belabored sportswriter countless steps 
up the towering top deck. 

Houston Stadium was partially 
financed through the sale of 20-year 
seat options and is a tribute to the 
men who made it possible — the Brown 
Brothers, constructors extraordinary, 
Jess Neely, Rice Institute athletic di- 
rector who carried the ball from start 
to finish, and the many smaller but 
important figures whose accomplish- 
ments proved invaluable. 

Houston Stadium is truly a milestone 
in stadium construction. 


It is truly a new superlative. 





U. OF GEORGIA 


(Continued from page 28) 


chronized swimming. Tryouts are held 
twice a year and two groups are se- 
lected, one being a preparation group 
for the Dolphin Club. In the spring 
of each year, both groups combine to 
present a water pageant. 


TENNIS CLUB — An organization 
that attempts to promote interest and 
improve skill in tennis and to foster 
true sportsmanship among the Univer- 
sity women. Tryouts are held in this 
sport each spring; entrance is granted 
upon the skill of an individual. The 
girls are given an opportunity to play 
with other girls of similar ability, both 
on and off the campus. The club par- 
ticipates in play days at nearby col- 
leges. 


TUMBLING CLUB — An interest 
club for all students wishing to improve 
their skills in stunts and tumbling or 
to learn the fundamentals of tumbling. 
The club has at least three projects a 
year which are demonstrations to vari- 
ous groups on the campus, in the city 
of Athens, or in nearby towns. 


HUNT CLUB —A skill club for those 
especially interested in riding and 
equitation. Horse shows, gymkhanas, 
and trips are some of the projects of 
this group. 


DANCE CLUB — Dance Club offers 
the student who is interested in Dance 
the opportunity to obtain more experi- 
ence in group composition and per- 
formance. This Club takes an active 
part in the regular programs of dance 
given each quarter at the University. 
One of the projects sponsored by the 
club is Georgia Dance Day which 
brings together students and faculty of 
four states to exchange ideas and com- 
position in creative dance. 


| 
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land, now hold the 1949-50 Dixie Con- 
ference championship won in three 
days of inspired competition last Feb- 
ruary at Florida State University 
against Howard College, FSU, and Mer- 
cer University. Despite the absence of 
subsidies the squad has attracted such 
stars as All-State and All-Conference 
forward Gene Robbins from Lynn, 
Indiana, who in 1948-49 held the state 
and conference scoring record of 14.64 
points per game and last season totaled 
335 points for an average of 13.9 per 
game. 

Chuck Terry, Lakeland, Fla., shared 
honors with Robbins for two years, 
being named to All-State and All-Con- 
ference squads in 1949 and 1950. He 
holds FSC’s scoring record of 758 points 
in three years of competition. In addi- 
tion there are such cagers as Rocky 
Pegg, Lynn, Ind., who received Florida 
State University’s Flambeau award as 
the outstanding player in the 1950 
Dixie Conference tourney; Lou Huf- 
nagel, Richmond, Ind.; and Joe Zovath, 
Canton, Ohio, who established a rec- 
ord for participation in 90 consecutive 
games during the past four years. 

However, basketball and _ baseball 
were well established sports at South- 
ern before the expansion program got 
under way. At best they attract only 
a small number of specially qualified 
athletes and the aim was to institute 
enough variety in the varsity sports 
program to appeal to the large seg- 
ment of students who normally remain 
on the side lines. 

With this ideal in view, four tennis 
courts were constructed with a non- 
glare, fast drying type surface and for 
the past two seasons the program, from 
November through March, has been 
under the supervision of Jack Boucher 
of the Kenwood Golf and Country Club 
in Washington, D. C. Varsity squads 
in 1948-49 won four intercollegiate 
matches in Dixie Conference play and 
lost two, taking both the singles and 
doubles championships and placing 
third in squad totals. Last season the 
Mocs fielded a squad of ten players 
headed by Dixie singles champion 
George Winchell of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., in competition with the Univer- 
sity of Florida, University of Tennes- 
see, Duke, Stetson, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Mississippi College, Millsaps 
College, and Mercer University. 

Golf was inaugurated in 1947-48 with 
the squad, under pro-coach Charley 
Collins, using the facilities of the Cleve- 
land Heights Golf Course in south 
Lakeland. Southern here again has 
been fortunate in attracting a number 
of capable athletes headed by Bill 
O’Hara from Harvey, IIl., who captured 
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the Harvey Open Championship in 

une, 1949, and who captained the team 
last year. Billy Leigh, a Lakeland 
product well known in Florida golfing 
circles as one of the more promising 
young players, joined the team late 
last season after a stint with the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Cross country and track, coached by 
James B. Lease, and volleyball, under 
Sam Luce, are in the process of being 
developed into full-scale intercollegiate 
activities, and the program is scheduled 
for expansion during the next two 
seasons. : 

Among the newer intercollegiate ac- 
tivities, the rowing crews of Florida 
Southern College have achieved the 
most notable expansion. Development 
of the sport, under Coach M. Roy 
Couch, began in October of 1948, the 
first crews entering competition with 
the University of Tampa and Rollins 
College in February, 1949. In that 
first year the Water Moccasins placed 
second in three all-Florida events: the 
Gasparilla Regatta at Tampa, the 
Founders Week Regatta at Florida 
Southern, and the Florida State Cham- 
pionship Regatta at Rollins. Wins were 
scored over Dartmouth College and 
the American International College 
during that first season. 

Last year the schedule got under 
way with double wins over Rollins and 
Tampa, followed by victories in con- 
tests with Dartmouth, LaSalle, and the 
American International College. South- 
ern placed third in the Florida State 
Championship at the season’s end and 
sent two crews to the Dad Vail Regatta 
on the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie, 
Ne-Y. 


Since the sport got under way with 
two eight place shells in 1948, equip- 
ment has been expanded to include 
four eights, one of which is a new 
Pocock; two fours; two singles; a new 
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boathouse and shop; and a three-boat 
trailer for road trips. In addition an 
unprecedented program of shell con- 
struction and renovation was begun in 
1949. Without prior experience in the 
art, Coach Couch and Mr. O. P. Tschu- 
dy have completely overhauled the 
original two shells and have con- 
structed a third which has since won 
four races. Plans are under way to 
build a boat for each of nine intra- 
mural crews. 


However, the varsity program was, 
and will continue to be a by-product 
of a physical education program aimed 
at inducing the greatest possible num- 
ber of students to participate in ath- 
letic activities. Beginning with the 
required freshman course which em- 
phasizes group participation and the 
strengthening of individual physical 
weaknesses, the student is encouraged 
to participate in an intramural pro- 
gram complete enough to provide an 
outlet for the most diverse talent. 

Under the direction of Coach Sam 
Luce, the intramural program at Flor- 
ida Southern now regularly engages 
the attention of 40 to 50 per cent of the 
student body. The program is ex- 
clusively a student operation. It is 
organized by the students, officiated 
by students, and participation in any 
activity is open to the entire student 
body. Co-ordination is accomplished 
by an intramural board composed of 
a representative of each competing 
organization. ; 


Each of the seven intercollegiate 
sports has its equivalent in the men’s 
intramural program, an arrangement 
which not only provides a natural sup- 
ply of potential varsity talent but 
which stimulates student interest in 
athletic meets to an astounding degree. 
Supplementing these, seven additional 
activities are available to students at 
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the intramural level. Last year the pro- 
gram expanded to include rowing, and 
eight fraternities and one independent 
organization responded with crews. 
The success of the sport and the sur- 
prising amount of undeveloped crew 
talent it revealed has assured it a 
permanent place on the slate. 

Women’s physical education and 
intramural activities are under the di- 
rection of Miss Elizabeth Roller who 
has adapted the program to the needs 
and abilities of the average female 
athlete. Typical among the sports en- 
gaged in are basketball, ping pong, ten- 
nis, golf, scooter hockey, softball, and 
volleyball. Intercollegiate competition 
is confined to two meets a year: the 
annual Georgia-Florida Playday and 
an all-Florida meet between the sev- 
eral institutions in the state. 

Significant though the results of the 
past five years have been, despite an 
austerity program which both need 
and common sense demanded, no one 
at Florida Southern is content to view 
the future with equanimity. Success 
under trying conditions is generally 
held to be an indication of what the 
physical education department can ac- 
complish with expanded facilities and 
plans have been made for a significant 
expansion in athletic plant facilities in 
the next few years. 

With students now housed in the 
modern apartments and dormitories of 
the East campus and an ultra-modern 
cafeteria and Commons available for 
their feeding and recreation, the needs 
of that athletic department are being 
satisfied as rapidly as time will permit. 
There is now under construction on the 
shore of Lake Hollingsworth a swim- 
ming pool-amphitheatre of Frank 
Lloyd Wright design which will have 
an estimated value of $150,000. Upon 
its completion in the next 12-18 months 
will follow expansion of tennis facili- 
ties to include two courts lighted for 
night play and construction of suitable 
viewing stands. 





CLUBS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


By 
ARLINE LAAGE 


Sap social life isn’t what it was 
a half century ago—and Florida 
Southern young men and women are 
thankful for the change. 

Time was when mixed gatherings 
were restricted to “trunk socials.” For 
one hour on Saturday night the boys 
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were allowed to visit on the veranda of 
the girl’s dormitory. They perched on 
the girl’s trunks, dragged out on the 
porch for that purpose, and conversed 
freely — under the watchful eye of a 
chaperon. 

The girls were allowed to go swim- 
ming, chaperoned, of course, if proper- 
ly attired in a “swim-dress” and long 
black stockings, and if no boys were 
around. 

Literary societies did exist and were 
very popular. Members gave orations, 
declamations, debates, etc., but a dance 
or formal social occasion was never 
allowed. 

Today, however, the areas of social 
activity are as varied as are student 
interests. 

Fraternities and sororities play a 
large part in student social life. Four- 
teen national Greek social organizations 
are represented on campus, and the 
independent women are also organized. 

The sororities are Alpha Chi Omega, 
Alpha Delta Pi, Alpha Omicron Pi, 
Delta Zeta and Beta Sigma Omicron. 
The fraternities are Lambda Chi Alpha, 
Pi Kappa Alpha, Pi Kappa Phi, Phi 
Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 
Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Epsilon Phi, 
Tau Kappa Epsilon and Theta Chi. 

While several fraternities are in off- 
campus, college-owned houses, the oth- 
er fraternities and sororities are housed 
in on-campus, college-owned, apart- 
ment-style dormitories. 


Student government is provided for 
by four organizations. Florida Southern 
women elect representatives to the 
Women’s Student Government Associ- 
ation and expect those chosen to make 
and administer such rules as deemed 
necessary to uphold the standards of 
the college. The Senate, composed of 
both men and women students, is de- 
signed to focus attention on student 
needs and to promote harmonious stu- 
dent relations on campus. Sorority life 
is governed by policies set forth by 
the Panhellenic Council, while the 
Inter-Fraternity Council administers 
policy governing fraternity affairs. 


Although Florida Southern is a Meth- 
odist college, most of the major reli- 
gious groups are represented in its 
faculty and student body. An Inter- 
Faith Council, which serves as a link 
between the various denominations; 
Sigma Rho Epsilon, a professional fra- 
ternity for all majors and minors in 
religious education; Gamma Sigma Chi, 
professional fraternity for licensed and 
ordained ministers; and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association are all 
active on the campus. 

The Baptist Student Union and the 


Methodist Youth Movement have 
strong units, and branches of the New- 
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man Club (Catholic), the Hillel Foun- 
dation (Jewish), and the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship (Presbyterian) have 
also been active. 

Largest club on campus is the Future 
Teachers of America. Affiliated with 
the National Education Association, the 
local chapter is the third largest in the 
United States, and the largest in insti- 
tutions not primarily dedicated to 
teacher training. The Variety Players, 
an FTA drama group, do much to- 
ward teacher recruitment by present- 
ing stage shows in various Florida high 
schools. 

Honor students in the education 
group are invited to become members 
of Kappa Delta Pi, national honorary 
education fraternity. 

Music enthusiasts in either voice or 
instrument have ample opportunity to 
perform by joining the Florida South- 
ern chorus or orchestra. Both organi- 
zations make state-wide tours and 
membership is not restricted to music 
majors. 

Several aspects of speech work are 
provided for, extra-curricularly. A na- 
tional radio fraternity, Alpha Epsilon 
Rho; a national dramatics fraternity, 
Pi Epsilon Delta; a Microphone Club; 
Debate Council; and an open-member- 
ship dramatics group, the Vagabonds, 
covers a wide range of activity in the 
speech line. 

Kappa Pi, national honorary art fra- 
ternity, gives the art student the oppor- 
tunity to widen his scope through ex- 
hibits, trips, and sketching tours. 


A special orientation program for 


‘foreign students is provided by the 


college. The social aspects of the get- 
ting-acquainted period are taken over 
by the International Club. Last year, 
students from 16 foreign countries at- 
tended Southern. 


The social studies group has an hon- 
orary fraternity, Pi Gamma Mu, de- 
voted to promoting greater interest on 
the part of those already in the social 
studies field. Science students listen 
to experts in the physical science field 
at their Science Club meetings. 


Girls interested in home economics 
are organized as a club, and honor 
home-ec students receive bids to Kap- 
pa Omicron Phi, national honorary 
home economics fraternity. 


The Married Couples’ Club, designed 
to help married couples become better 
acquainted, sponsors picnics, dances, 
and general social occasions for their 
group. 

Men lettered in Varsity sports be- 
long to the “S” Club. The group works 
toward introducing new sports to the 
campus, stimulating school spirit, and 

(Continued on page 54) 









































Reading clockwise from top center: 


Co-ed Janet Randolph, wearing a 1900 model 
swim-dress, is surprised, shocked and wistful as 
she views Co-ed Vera Tordy’s modern bathing 
suit. 


A night concert under the stars is presented 
by the Florida Southern College chorus. 


Students chat near waterdome on Florida 
Southern College campus. Administration build- 
ing in the background. 


A Founder’s Week Circus act. 


Four sorority girls do part of their “home 
work” at one of the college-owned sorority 
houses on Florida Southern’s campus. 


A stage set gets a new coat of paint as the 
Vagabonds get ready for a new campus pro- 
duction. 


Pledges and actives combine efforts for a 
fraternity “stunt night.” - 


Because of the Florida climate, students at 
Florida Southern College enjoy the outdoor 
terrace of the Commons nearly every day of the 
year. 


Escorts call for their dates for a formal party. 


The Florida Southern College symphony or- 
chestra makes an annual tour of the state, and 
presents many other concerts in cities near the 
campus. 
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raising money for additional sport 
equipment. 

The Southern Round Table is com- 
posed of a smal group of college young 
men who are vitally interested in the 
modern and ancient philosophies of 
life and their consequences as they 
apply to living today. 

Girls who have exhibited outstand- 
ing qualities of leadership, scholarship, 
loyalty and achievement by the end of 
their junior year are chosen as mem- 
bers of Cap and Gown, senior women’s 
honorary society. 

A somewhat similar honorary leader- 
ship society for men is known as the 
Portico Club. Members must rank in 
the highest 35 per cent in scholarship 
among all men students. 

Big event of the year for everyone 
is Founder’s Week, usually held in 
late February or early March. It is 
then that the fraternities, sororities, 
and specialized clubs have their hey- 
day in helping provide entertainment. 
Floats for the parade, decorations for 
the houses and dorms, and the plan- 
ning for dinners, the dance, the circus, 
the alumni get-togethers keep the stu- 
dent, individually and collectively, in- 
volved. 

But such activity is not limited to 
Founder’s Week. Throughout the year 
receptions, recitals, lectures, sport 
events, and formal parties are an inte- 
gral part of campus living. 

Yes, campus social life has changed 
from half-a-century ago—and Florida 
Southern students say, “thank good- 
ness!” 
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